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The House that Jill Built. 


SUGGESTION has been made to us, inspired in some 
degree by a chance remark of our own—a remark of 
which, at the moment, we failed to gras» the sign:fi- 
cance—that seems to open up a long vista of possibilities. Our 
remark, in the nature of an ineptitude, was that we thought the 
architect’s profession one that women could easily excel in, and 
one that might suit them better than those severcr mysteries of 
the law and medicine to which some of them aspire. And _ this 
observation, being made perhaps in a sense but slightly com- 
plimentary to a woman, acted as a spark that kindled much 
fire. We had meant little more than that the taste, the 
draughtsmanship, and the mechanics required were such as a 
woman might hope to compass without being a Senior Wrangler 
or in any particular exceptionally gifted. It seemed a goo 
career to propose to a girl who had grown dissatisfied, as many 
have lately grown (and not without some reason), with the 
circumstances of her home life. The answer came eagerly, very 
unlike the rather impertinent manner of our own observation, 
“Why, of course, women ought to be architects, or, raiber, 
architects ought to be women.” 
Of course they ought ; there is no shadow of a doubt of it. 
The moment the matter is phrased in that way, the truth, the 
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inevitable truth, of it leaps to the eyes. It is only marvellous 
that one did not see it before. Of course an architect ought to 
be a woman. The home is especially her department, the 
plinning of the home ought to be especially in her province, 
She knows what the home wants, as no mere man can possibly 
k.ow it. She knows it as no college of architects, not even a 
life-long apprenticeship to the amiable Mr. Pecksniff, is able to 
imparteit. So, at least, it seems. 

It must have struck a great many of us who are not 
architects, male or female, but who are condemned for our sin; 
to live in houses plinned by architects of the masculine per- 
suasion, how marvellous is the architects’ capacity for making 
mistakes, how inexplicable is their faculty for failing to learn by 
experience, and how impossible it seems for them to exercise 
the stightest, the most rudimentary, common-sense. The mis- 
takes that they make with a light heart are from every point of 
view admirable—astonishing. When each new house is built, it 
would really seem as if this effort of the architect was the first 
house —not only the firs house that he personally had ever built, 
but the first house that had ever been built since the round 
world begin. On no other supposition could a being visiting 
us from another planet conceive such mistakes to be a possi- 
bility. We do not mean to imply that we consider woman 
necessarily gifted with any superior faculty that mizht ensure 
her avoidance of these outrages against common-sense so oftea 
committe | by the male architect. There is human _ nature, 
forgetfulness, carelessness, and so on, in woman as well as in 
man. Neither, in speaking of architects, are we considering 
them as concerned with building in its magnificent sense. We 
are not thinking of St. Peter's or Westminster Abbey, or even 
Chatsworth or Somerset House. We refer merely to the 
humble little efforts of the humble little architect who endea- 
vours—we must assume that he endeavours—to give us a 
humble, but habitable, litthe home. Genius is of no sex. In 
the proluction of works of genius there is no reason why 
women should not be the equals of men—given equal oppor- 
tunity, there might have been Adam sisters as well as 
Adam brothers-——but there is no particular reason why women 
should excel men. But in the production of works of humb'c 
utility—-in kitchen, scullery, pantry, store cupboards, and all 
the thousand and one details—hidden from the gross eye 
of a man, that are so essential to the well-being of a preperiy- 
ordered house, in all these details it is quite inconceivable that 
woman would make the flagrant mistakes so often committed by 
man. She knows so much better what is wanted. If she has 
not been the mistress of a household herself—we are speaking of 
a household of such moderate size that the mistress attends 
to a great portion of her duties personally, and does not hand 
all over to the housekeeper—and so have made herself persoaally 
familiar with all these things, she will almost certainly have been 
in the way of hearing complaints and discussions on the matter 
from her mother. Ladies, one is credibly informed, talk over 
these matters when they are alone, though they seldom discuss 
them before anything so unworthy and so ignorant as a min; 
and also ladies talk over things to their women-servants with a 
freedom that men scarcely ever allow themselves with their valets 
or butlers. A woman is behind the scenes in the back rezions 
of her house; to the average man those regions are shut off by 
a closed door. A woman lives in her house more constantly than 
a man. His avocations are generally without doors; hers 
wenerally within. And when we leave the details of kitchen 
arrangement and go to the nursery department, here, even more 
than there, she stands on assured ground ; she knows what 1s 
wanted, and may be trusted not to go wofully astray in making 
provision. 

The man’s case is very different. He has no special k 10 v- 
ledge of the requirements of these sacred regions—no experimental 
knowledge; it has all to be learned from his mo lels and his 
books. That he should not learn from these models and books 
a deal better than he does is a standing astonishment to all who 
live in houses. The mistakes that he makes would be incredible 
if only they were not true. In one house he will plan kitchen 
at one end, and dining-room at the opposite extreme of the 
house; or, perhaps, in avoidance of this drawback, he will put 
dining-room and kitchen so close to each other that the culinary 
noise and smell cannot fail to be very sensible presences when 
the results of the cooking come to table. He will even—it has 
been known—plant the kitchen range against the dining-room 
wall and beneath the best bedroom, so that the noises of stoking 
and cleansing —which resemble those of a ship-building yard— 
clash painfully with the digestion of food and the enjoyment of 
those most blessed hours of early morning sleep. There are 
such things as taps that only run when the hand is pressing 
them; yet, even in countries that are known to be short ol 
water, the architect will not take the trouble to see that they are 
put in, but cont2nts himself with the ordinary kind that a care- 
less servant may leave turned on, and so waste water by the 
gallon. What is there, in fact, that the male architect will not 
co in the way of most flagrant, most obvious error ? 
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Now all these errors, it is our contention, the lady architect 
would be infinitely less likely to make. She knows the suffer- 
ings that these and many more of the like follies entail by too 
bitter an experience, and she knows intimately the wants of her 
household staff In the details of stable building, and possibly 
even of smoking and billiard room arrangement, there is much 
that she might pick up from a man. We are not saying that 
she might not commit mistakes—no doubt she would—but what 





we do maintain is that, as an architect, she starts in life’s 
handicap with the odds in her favour, as against a man ; whereas 
in most professions the odds are the other way. If we hear of 
a lady architect, we shall be happy to recommend her to our 
friends. We have seen more than enough of the ‘“ house that 
ack built’’; we should like now to make experiment of a 
house built by Jill. 





the drought, and on the light lands, such as the gravels 

and loams of the Thames Valley, the results surpass 
anything which could be credited in this humid country. The 
meadows resemble in colour the African veldt, with a thin 
covering of grass the colour of tow, and dust blowing up freely 
from the surface which the herbage no longer protects. Scanty 
though this is, it is like tinder, and acres of meadow are seen 
burnt near the railways, though the herbage is grazed and worn 
till itis not an inch high. The only green things are the trees, 
whose leaves do not change colour, and the mangel fields. 


| AST week’s rain has made little difference to the effects of 


Hundreds of acres of well-established swede turnips are 
dead. The fields look as if a hot iron had been passed over 
them. Those which are not dead have lost the greater part of 
their leaves, which lie dry and crackling among the tubers, and 
partridges are as wild in the roots as they are usually at 
Christmas. As usual in droughts, cattle and sheep remain 
healthy; when the rain does come in quantities they will suffer 
from the unaccustomed moisture in their food. Fortunately for 
those who have meadow-land in quantities, the hay crop was 
exceptionally heavy, for on many farms there will be no turnips 
at all, and no winter keep, except ‘catch crops,” like mustard. 
The earth is so dry and dusty that the tracks of al! birds and 
quadrupeds made during the past three months remain printed 
on the soil, giving the idea of an immense animal population. 
This also recalls the South African summers. 





A correspondent writes: ‘I can well believe that Country 
Lire is strictly correct in stating that this is the worst drought 
which has been experienced for a quarter of a century. Here, 
in Berkshire, half the wells have run dry, and the few happy 
farmers whose pumps are still effectual are beginning to look 
askance at less fortunate neighbours who come a-begging. 1 
hear stories of folks at Didcot, and elsewhere, who have to send 
seven miles and more for water. Obviously in these circum- 
stances washing becomes a luxury, and drinking water has its 
market value. But nobody cares to hear about ‘this glorious 
Weather’; a wholesome soak, sufficient to affect the springs, 
Would be infinitely preferable.” 

3ut that which impresses the traveller most forcibly is the 
Contrast between various districts. True it is that the Sahara 
itself is not more desolate than Berks and Bucks and Oxon, 
save for the relics of the herbage that serves to keep the English 
ground from being blown out of place. But go to the Northward 
and to the Westward. Cross the Welsh Border into a country 


‘where the rainfall, albeit less than normal, has been amply 


Sufficient for all practical purposes. Then you shall find yourself 
mM such a kingdom of rich verJure as was never surpassed. 
North Wales is as green as the Emerald Isle itself, and the 
flowers in the gardens, the dahlias, the Japanese anemones, the 
second growth of roses, are luxuriant and gay beyond all 
precedent. 
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The first county show of ladies’ dogs held under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, of which the 
Princess of Wales is a patron, will be held, under the presidency 
of the Duchess of Sutherland, at Wolverhampton on October 11th, 
12th, and 13th. The entries have now closed, and there is every 
prospect that the new departure will prove entirely successful. 





The disastrous consequences which may result from a 
railway company neglecting to provide proper accommodation 
for their canine passengers have just been exemplified on the 
Midland system, as a St. Bernard dog, which was being sent to 
Newport in the guard’s van, attacked his travelling companion 
so severely that the wounds on the latter’s forehead had to be 
cauterised when the train arrived at Burton. It may possibly 
be contended by the company that the injuries to their servant 
were due to the fact that the St. Bernard was not muzzled; but 
even had such a precaution against a sudden display of vicious- 
ness been taken previously, an attack upon a defenceless person 
by a dog of the size and weight of a St. Bernard might easily 
become a very serious matter for the man. Perhaps, now that a 
railway employé has suffered, the companies will recognise the 
responsibility of providing proper accommodation for dogs in 
their vans, and it is certainly time that they should make a 
general practice of doing so. We nevertheless bear willing 
evidence to the efforts that have been made in some quarters to 
institute the necessary reforms; in fact, we believe that the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company is the only one whica 
clings to that relic of pre-historic barbarism, the boot ; but the 
improvements have not gone far enough, and are not invariably in 
evidence. The special dog vans of the London and North 
Western Railway, which have been specially designed for the 
conveyance to and fro of large teams of field dogs for the moors, 
could not, of course, be at the disposal of a single canine 
passenger ; but a vast improvement could easily be effected in 
the form and arrangement of the wire-fronted pens which 
occupy the corners of many guards’ vans. These receptacles are 
not invariably clean, and under the most favourable of circum- 
stances could not by any means be made capable of accommo- 
dating an animal of the dimensions of a St. Bernard. Yet, as 
dog-ow ers will sorrowfully agree in protesting, they are charged 
top prices for the conveyance of their favourites by rail; and 
consequently the question naturally suggests itself, why, under 
the circumstances, should the railway companies persist in 
neglecting to take proper precautions to ensure the comfort and 
safety of dogs as well as of those who have to accompany them 
in the vans? 


While the hop-pickers are in the land, and the land is so dry 
and parched, it behoves every one in the country that they fre- 
quent to watch with care anything that looks at all like the 
beginning of a fire, or a bonfire, where no weeds need burning. 
The hoppers are not by nature a very careful folk, and in cooking 
their food by the wayside, and in the field-corners, are certain to 
leave smouldering ashes, if not quickfire, when their simple 
cooking is done. When the whole country is as dry asit has been 
this September, these fires are a considerable source of danger. 
The ashes are quickly fanned into flame, and in a country 
of heath or forest, and even under certain forms of cultivation, 
the flame may spread indefinitely. A few years back no little 
damage was done in this manner, and this year we have seen a 
good many scorchings of wayside hedges, extending from fifty 
to a hundred yards, that have no doubt to be put to the account 
of the hoppers. It is true enough of the hoppers that they, poor 
people, are like the dog who has been given a badname. What- 
ever goes amiss, if a fence is broken down, or a hen-roost is 
robbed, it is always the hoppers that have done it. All the 
small crimes in the country-side are ascribed to them, and other 
malefactors may have a right royal time of it and go off scot- 
free. Still we cannot acquit the hop-pickers of being the cause 
of a good many country fires when the world is so dry. 





The great bloodhound trials are almost upon us, and, small 
as the gathering of spectators must necessarily be, we have every 
hope that a representative of Country Lire will be among the 
privileged few. We understand, on high authority, that the 
hounds will run on foot-scent alone, and that the human quarry 
will not take sanctuary before they run up to him. The view of 
the best authorities is that the true bloodhound is of the most 
gentle disposition, and that he could not be induced to attack a 
man under any circumstances. 

The important autumn fairs which are now being held are 
marked by very low prices for stock. , Sheep are lower than 
they were last year by three or four shillings a head. Store 
cattle are meeting with a bad trade, as graziers are hard put to it 
to’find food. The price of corn has continued to harden 
somewhat, and there is a good consumptive demand. Hops this 
year are a very bad crop, and growers are looking for high 
prices. Potatoes are an enormous crop, and of good quality. 
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The low price of silver itself, the high prices to be obtained 
for silver articles of antique workmanship—and there are few 
hobbies more delightful than the collection of old silver--and the 
natural depravity of man have produced, as might have been 
expected, a considerable industry in forged silver. The material 
is good enough, the allegation of date and craftsmanship is a 
stupendous and impudent lie. <All of us had been well aware 
that in buying old silver it was needful to acquire the 
necessary knowledge, or to consult an expert, or to take a 
certain risk. But recent proceedings tend to open men’s eyes to 
the colossal scale upon which the fraud has been perpetrated. 
No less than £ 3,000 has been paid to the Goldsmiths’ Company 
by way of fine by a detected dealer in ‘antique silver ”’ in 
Holborn. It is a huge sum, and there is every reason to believe 
that this dealer is but one of a large tribe. 


Congratulations to Mr. Henry Jingley, a cyclist of Herne 
Bay. Mounted upon his racing machine, he has succeeded in 
thwarting the enterprise of a mother who had all but succeeded 
in kidnapping her children who had been left in the custody 
of her husband by the Divorce Court. With the rights and 
wrongs of the case we have no concern. Such matters are 
always painful. But there is none the less cause for admiring the 
exploit of Mr. Jingley. The carriage containing the children and 
their kidnappers, or rescuers, passed his house at a furious pace, 
and secured a long start. But he mounted his racing machine, 
gave chase through Eddington and Herne, and finally stopped the 
carriage by main force and in spite of resistance. But Mr. 
Jingley lives too late in the world’s history. Kidnapping is too 
rare an episode for an active man to become a_ professional 
hunter of kidnappers. Mr. Jingley ought to have flourished in 
the days when Gretna Green was a vigorous institution. How 
the blacksmith priest would have hated him! 


There is terror in Leicestershire. A week or two ago a 
performing bear escaped from two Italians who were starring 
the country with it, and “the animal has been seen prowling 
about occasionally, seeking whom it may devour, and apparently 
hungry.” It has been seen near Owstow Wood, near Little 
Dalby, and near Frisby. ‘ Many of the humbler folk refuse to 


leave their cottages in consequence of its unwelcome presence.” 
So the Daily Telegraph; but the bear is probably quite as desirous 
of avoiding the peasantry as they are of avoiding it. _ If it were 
of savagely carnivorous disposition it would find abundant food 
among the sheep. There is but one rule for the Leicestershire 
peasantry to enforce upon their children. They must be very 
careful not to say anything unkind concerning bald heads. 
Those who, to quote an ancient paraphrase, ‘‘ have no capillary 
increment on the summit of the pericranium in the place where 
the capillary increment is wont to incubate,” are under the 
special protection of bears. 

Attention has been drawn of late in these columns to the 
return of fish to the waters of the tidal Thames, which has even 
gone so far that smelts have been taken. In some of the West 
Coast estuaries these delicate fish are called sparlings, and it is a 
tradition, to which an imaginative palate gives some support, 


that the sparlings of the Conway River have a faint flavour of 


rushes. But that is by the way. The point is, that the return 
of the wanderers is proof positive and welcome of the growing 
success of the processes directed to the purification of the tidal 
Thames. At Gravesend there might now be profitable fishing, 
so far as the supply of fish goes ; but the interests of navigating 
vessels are rightly regarded as paramount. Not to purification, 
however, must we attribute the recent capture of a true flying- 
fish in the Thames; nor can the captor, whose weapon was 
merely a walking-stick, be blamed as one who has thwarted a 
rare species willing to make English waters an abiding place. 
The flying-fish has myriads of enemies. Its life is one lons 
flight from its pursuers, and it has not time to think of geography 
or of hydrography. It is a warm-sea fish, and belongs to hotter 
climes than ours. But of late it has been difficult to distinguish 
our temperature from that of the tropics. ‘The flying-fish vets 
confused, that is all. 


This being the time of the autumn migration, both in 
Europe and in the United States, a curious story is revived and 
re-discussed in America. It is alleged that cranes carry small 
birds on their backs when migrating—‘“ give them a lift,” in 
fact, when crossing the sea. This seems rather like a pretty 
child’s story, but it has two features which make it difficult to 
dismiss it curtly asa myth. It is believed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and by such very opposite sets of brains as the Cree 
Indians, the Crow Indians, and the people of Cyprus and 
Rhodes. The Crow Indians maintain that a kind of rail is the 
bird carried by the cranes, and hold it to be a “ great medicine.’ 
The Crees have a similar story of a small finch-like bird, which 
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they maintain enters and leaves their country on the back of the 
Canada goose. Dr. Rae, the Arctic explorer, recorded this 
story in a paper read before the Linnaan Society. The geese, 
when migrating at a great height, are “called down” by the 
Indians, who allege that it is from these high-flying geese that the 
smali birds are seen to come; and the Indians of Athabasca, the 
great Slave Lakes, and the Mackenzie River all made the state- 
ment so positively that Dr. Rae did not doubt that it was made 
in good faith. The African traveller, Von Henglin, one of the 
best continental authorities on the habits of African animals, 
said that a similar belief was commonly current in Nubia, and 
that he only refrained from mentioning it in his book because he 
had not seen it himself. 


One instance observed in this country rests on the authority 
of a Mr. Wilson, foreman on the South Gare breakwater at the 
mouth of the Tees. He saw a short-eared owl come flying in 
over the sea with some small creature sitting between its 
shoulders. The owl alighted within ten yards, and directly it 
did so a little bird flew from it and along the breakwater. He 
called for a gun, followed the little bird, and shot it. It proved 
to be a golden-crested wren. ‘This recalls the fable of the wren 
and the eagle, but it rests on good authority, and there is 
no reason to doubt that a weary little bird might alight on a big 
bird’s back, to save itself from dropping into the sea, just as a 
sinking swimmer clutches another. But the general story seems 
worth attention. 


The team of young English cricketers that Mr. Warner took 
with him to Canada and the States has seemed to be quite strong 
enough for all it had to do, though some of its members have 
been most unfortunate in being put hors de combat, one with 
tonsilitis, and another, Mr. Eric Penn, the old Etonian, with 
scarlet fever—-of a light type, happily, but still enough to keep 
him in hospital, isolated for six or seven weeks, and so utterly 
spoil his trip. He began the trip, curiously enough, in a most 
inauspicious way, missing his train at Euston, and the consequent 
connection with the boat by which the others went from Liver- 
pool. He had to travel by another boat (in which probably he 
picked up the germs of his scarlet fever), and joined the eleven at 
Montreal, only to get the fever as soon as they moved on to 
Toronto. And yet people say there is nothing in omens! 


The features of the new billiard rules are that after the 
red ball has been holed twice in succession from the spot it is to 
be spotted on the pyramid spot, and that the push stroke is 
made a foul. Probably no one, except those who have spent 
many weary hours in practising the spot stroke, will regret 
what seems at first sight like the virtual prohibition of this 
wearisome stroke. One says “at first sight” of purpose, for 
one of not the least interesting problems of future billiards will 
be the manner of getting position for holing the red off the 
pyramid spot. We have not the slightest doubt that this will 
quickly become a recognised part of the game; but it will be 
interesting to see how it will be done. Also there will be a 
variety of strokes in this new position that the old position did 
not give. No one will rejoice more, in the meantime, than the 
good all-round-the-table amateur player who used to suffer 
terrible things at the hands of a weaker player who had mastered 
‘the spot.” When amateurs took to playing “ the spot” with 
such precision as they have begun to show, it was time that 
some legislation was passed, though in truth it was not against 
this class that it was aimed. As for the abolition of the push, 
very many of us will regret the loss of that aid which had 
grown indispensable for a series of nursery cannons. As far as 
amateur billiards go, it is doubtful whether its abolition works 
altogether for good. Frantic, futile, and cloth-cutting attempts 
at the masse are only too commonly the alternative, but there 1s 
no reason that a Briton should not be as clever as a Frenchman 
or American, and they can make nursery cannons without the 
use of the push. The contention of the Times, however, 1s very 
just, that billiards needs a representative central authority of 
amateurs to control it, as cricket, golf, and polo are controlled 
by the Marylebone, St. Andrews, and Hurlingham Clubs 
respectively. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


ADY FLORA DOUGLAS HAMILTON, whose portrait 
forms our frontispiece for the current issue of CouNTRY 

Lirg, is the daughter of thé late Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon. It is particularly gratifying to us to show her picture 
at the present time, since she is shortly to be married to Major 


‘Poore. She comes of an illustrious family, of which the best 


known, perhaps, was James, third Marquess of Hamilton, who 
commanded the Royalist Army at Preston, and was defeated 
and beheaded in 1649. 
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in the memory of man. We speak of the actual in- 

gathering of the crops, which is the proper meaning of 
the word. From the cutting of the first sheaf till the carrying of 
the last load not a drop of rain fell to stop the work, and not an 
ear has been spoiled by wet as the wheat lay in the shocks. 
There was only one drawback to the unbroken sunshine. Just 
as, according to the negro toast-master, the Barbadian had 
only one fault, ‘‘he really too brave,” the weather had one 


7 harvest of 1898 has been the most successful known 


drawback—it was really too fine. There was not one single 
hour in which work was interrupted by the veto >f the weather. 
Consequently there were no days of rest, except Sunday; and 
men, women, children, and horses were quite tired out by the 
time it was finished. When even sportsmen were compelled to 
rest from luncheon until the evening, the men went on with 


fsanX Kearns 


7, Fall, CUTTING THE LATE OATS. 


T. Fall, RAIN-LAID WHEAT. 








THE CLOSE OF A 


ORD HARVEST. 
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their work in the baking sun, and the “joy of harvest” rather 
flagged. 

In the other sense also, that is, as regards the crop, this 
year’s harvest is most satisfactory. It is good all round, grain 
plentiful and of good quality, and straw long and abundant. It 
was this which made the work so abnormally heavy. The same 
causes which had given one of the largest crops of hay ever 
known increased the straw of wheat, barley, and oats. So long 
as this was upright the reaping-machine could deal with it, 
though it was a strain both on horses and on the mechanism of 
the machines. Even Currinc THE Late Oats needed three 
strong horses instead of two to give the ‘‘ power” needed to cut 
the corn, and then to bind and sweep the bulky sheaves off the 
board. An actuai estimate of three horse-power in the 
harvest-field migat be made simply by counting and weighing 
the sheaves cut in an hour— 
a beautiful instance of the 
conversion of ‘* power” into 
“* work.” 

The next illustration shows 
Rain-Laip WHEAT where the 
heavy rains of the end of June 
beat down part of the crop 
near the edge of the field. It 
is not badly “laid,” and as 
the outer edge of the field has 
to be cut with the scythe in 
any case, there is no harm 
done. The labourer whose 
portrait is given has just 
begun to cut this outside 
fringe. The scene is in the 
South Downs, where the road 
divides ‘the smooth slope of 
primeval turf above from the 
rich cornland below. There is 
no land in England more 
profitable to grow wheat on 
than the valleys in tk2 chalk 
hills. The soil naturally suits 
wheat, and is nearly as good 
Baker Street, for barley. It drains itself, is 

never water-logged in the 
wettest years, and is light and 
easy to plough and_ harrow. 
It gives as much as _ forty 
bushels an acre, in return for 
inexpensive cultivation. Even 
the work of manuring the land 
is easier than elsewhere, for it 
is done by driving flocks of 
sheep over it, or folding them 
upon it. The fine flocks of 
South Downs are grazed on 
the natural grasses of the 
hills, but this food is supple- 
mented by great crops of 
turnips grown on the arable 
land. The sheep are folded 
down on these, and then comes 
the fat wheat crop. 
Our last scene shows the 
happy. hour of Rest anp 
’ REFRESHMENT for man and 
horse. They all look happy, 
from the nice little girl in 
front in her straw hat and 
pinafore, who has_ brought 
‘‘ father’s” dinner out to him, 
to the three horses, now 
Baker Street, veleased from the _ reaping- 




















machine, who are eating their 
dinner, too. 

When people are obviously 
enjoying themselves, whether 
the “parties” are men or 
animals, one is always rather 
curious to know what they 
have to be pleased about ; and 
in this case it will not be 
impertinent to ask what they 
are all having for dinner? 
The horses are all three eating 
fresh, cool green lucerne, just 
cut, and as palatable to them 
as chicken and salad at a 
picnic. It has been brought to 
the harvest-field in the two- 
wheeled farm-cart, the floor of 
which serves them as a table, 
or rather a manger. The man 
and boy have separate rations. 
It is one of the advantages of 
married life among modern 
workers in the field, that most 
of their wives have learnt to 
cook fairly well. The ‘* Tech- 7. Fall, 
nical Teachers” of the County 
Councils have done excellent work in this way, and the 
women crowd to the classes. Consequently, the rustic 
paterfamilias in this case has a cold pie, brought to him 
by his daughter, wrapped in a clean napkin knotted at the top 
into a handle. He will eat it with his clasp knife and bits of 
bread, and by his side is a pint of good beer in a bottle. If the 
boy lives with other boys in a “ bothie,” as they do on the 
Berkshire Downs, he probably has nothing but bread and cheese, 
or bread and cold salt pork; but as he is younger, he can 
digest it. 

In many parts of the country the harvest people are of their 
own accord giving up alcohol, whether beer or cider, and drinking 





Pony Fair. 





7 SHE last Tuesday in September is an 
important day in the year to the inhabi- 
tants of the Dartmoor district which lies between 

Newton Abbot and Plymouth, as from time immemorial 

it has been associated with the glories and the pleasures 

of South Brent Fair. So great, indeed, is the occasion, that 
the festivities of Michaelmas are invariably anticipated, unless 
the day falls upon the 29th, the occasion being identified 
with the consumption of many geese and much other generous 





HIGH STREET, BRENT. 


fare. Indeed, the efforts put forth by that most energetic of 
mortals, the proprietor of the Anchor—which is the leading 
hostel of the town, and shares, with the church and the two 
farms which occupy prominent positions in the High Street, the 
honour of being accepted as a leading architectural feature of 
the place—are of a nature to overtax the powers of an ordinary 
man. But Mr. Gcodman is a person of determined mind, and 
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REST AND REFRESHMENT. Bater Street, 


instead quantities of lemonade, ginger wine and water, and a 
kind of “barley water” made with a thin gruel of oatmeal. 
This is a change in rural habits, for the work is so hard that 
exhaustion follows, and the men often need something which is 
both nourishing and stimulating. The reason for the change 
has been mainly the badness of much of the beer supplied to the 
“tied houses” in small villages. This stuff owes its bitter 
flavour not to hops, but to quassia and other drugs. These 
leave a bad taste in the mouth, and the men declare that much 
of it taken in the hot sun makes them ill. The present writer 
has more than once tried this stuff, and can confirm the men’s 
report. C, J. Cornisu. 


so he takes steps to ensure that the interests of his patrons 
should be properly considered by the tradesmen of Brent. He 
positively goes the length of insisting upon the butcher 
slaughtering an extra beast—in Brent the practice is to kill ona 
Friday, so that unless householders lay early claim to the best 
joints, and the weather is of a good hanging description, the 
inhabitants may have to subsist upon poultry after Monday 
night. An extra store of white ale—the beverage par exce'lence 
of the district, always, of course, excluding the native cider, and 
a most insidious tipple when mixed, as it often is, with gin, is laid 
in, and so the creature comforts of the visitors are well supplied. 

The ponies, which form the chief attraction of the fair, 
appear upon the scene about the hour of noon, by which time 
the débris of the cattle market, which takes place earlier in the 
day, has been cleared away, and the inhabitants then shyly 
begin to remove the boards and timber which they have fixed up 
in front of their dwellings as barricades in order to keep the 
horns of the cattle out of their doors and windows, for the fair is 
heldin the High Street, and the animals which it cannot contain 
overflow into the adjoining roads and bye-ways. Not one in 
twenty of these ponies has been handled or broken in any way; 
they are natives of the adjacent Dartmoor, where they exist, 
as their ancestors have existed for generations, under the 
fostering care of the moor-men, who hold hereditary office, and 
are authorised to take toll of so much a head per annum of all 
owners who run ponies or cattle on the public land. The 
spectacle of the unkempt little animals—a true Dartmoor pony 
rarely exceeds 12h. 2in. in height, and should never be of 
the chestnut colour—-being driven in by the moor-men and their 
dogs, and subsequently identified by their owners by means of 
their distinctive ear marks, is one that is full of interest to the 
country-side, the inhabitants of which assemble in goo:ily numbers 
to witness the sight. Arrived within the confines of the town, 
and under the shadow of the mammoth glove which is suspended 
from the front of the only public building Brent possesses, and 
has for generations been recognised as evidence that the fair 1s 
being held, and consequently that all bargains hold good, the 
ponies are located by their different owners in advantageous 
positions on the pavement, or elsewhere, as their fancy dictates. 
There are few restrictions on fair day upon perfect liberty 
of action in Brent, and the public and the ponies likewise appre- 
ciate the fact, as the casual arrivals upon the scene who know 
nothing of the- nature of the proceedings very soon discover. 
Nor are the methods employed by buyers and sellers exactly in 
conformity with the rules observed at every fair, for the size 0 
the ponies enables a would-be customer to dive into a herd and 
seize the animal of his selection by the tail, by which he 1s 
dragged forth in tiizmph from amongst his fellows for the 
purposes of inspection. 
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Why accidents occur so seldom the boldest prophet has 
never yet ventured to suggest, but doubtless the perfect temper 
and sweet disposition of the Dartmoor pony are responsible for 
this. Yet the little unkempt, shaggy animals are half-scared out 
of their senses by the novelty of their surroundings, and stand 
with dilated nostrils and heaving sides regarding their persecutors 
with reproachful looks, though never displaying the slightest signs 
of vice. Perhaps the chief characteristics of the Dartmoor pony 
are his rather heavy head and very small pricked ears; but he 
possesses another advantage over almost every variety of the 
equine race, inasmuch as his constitution is so robust that he is 
able to exist in parts of the famous moor where other horses 
perish from exposure. The Exmoor pony even suffers from the 
effects of cold in the southern region of Dartmoor, which includes 
the districts of Brent, Buckfastleigh, and Ashburton, but the 
local ponies contrive to rub along somehow, provided that the 
snow is not too deep; and when it is the moor-men drive them 
into meadows and supply them with a little hay, for the Dartmoor 
is of a suspicious nature, and refuses oats in his wild state, being 
clearly of the opinion that such a novel form of food must be 
injurious to health. Yet he is content to rough it on his native 
moor, and may be often seen to pick off pieces of furze when 
other food is short and bruise them against the ground with his 
foot, soas to make them a degree more digestible and fit for 
equine food. 

Last Tuesday’s fair at Brent was, as usually is the case, the 
medium for many ponies changing hands, and, as it always 
happens, the gipsy element was very strongly in evidence. No 
doubt the sympathies of tender-hearted spectators of the scene 
are worthily bestowed upon the little struggling animals, whose 
evil destiny it may be to find their way down the yawning mouths 
of coal-pits, or to become the property of a thoughtless master who 
may overtax their ever willing energies; but there can be no 





UNDER CRITICISM. 


denying the fact that the fair presents many humorous aspects. 
lhe incontinent plunges made by a prospective purchaser to get 
hold of a certain pony, and the dogged refusal of the little beast 
to quit its old associates, which not infrequently result in a roll 
in the mud for the man and temporary escape of the pony, raise 
many a laugh; but the natives of Brent are familiar with such 
scenes. In no part of the country are so many ponies used, and 
the inhabitants of all the district for many miles round have 
visited the fair from their childhood. Moreover the streets and 
slopes of Brent are well known to them all, for the town is 
regarded by the people whose homes are on the moor as quite an 
important corner of the earth—inferior to London may be, but 
superior to most places for marketing purposes and a day’s 
enjoyment. 

That Brent is a convenient place for shopping is a fact 
that brooks no denial, as time and trouble are economised 
by the tradesmen undertaking various divided responsibilities. 
Thus you can hire cycles from the jeweller, and have your hair 
cut in the upstairs room over his shop; the chemist, too, 
contrives to unite the responsibilities of his office with those of 
the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer to the town, for he acts 
as agent of the local bank—an altogether ideal arrangement, as it 
enables Brentonians possessed of frugal minds to bank their 
Savings or procure relief from mortal ailments beneath the 
same roof, without the possibility of inquisitive neighbours 
being able to ascertain whether they are indisposed or only 
rich. The local postmaster divides his leisure to the welfare 
of the village grocery establishment and his duties as local 
Correspondent of a county paper ; in fact most of the trades- 
men are represented by a remarkable diversity of articles in 
their windows, which afford a pleasing source of contemplation 
for visitors. Yet the staple industry of Brent is pony-breeding, 
and as these can be purchased at from thirty shillings for a sucker, 
i a newly-weaned foal, to fourteen or fifteen pounds for a first- 
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class specimen in the rough, it would be hard if would-be buyers 
could not satisfy their wants; but even the casual visitor to the 
fair will find much to interest and instruct him if he pays the 
scene a visit on the last Tuesday of September, 1899. 
































EMILE BERGERAT, the literary executor of Théophile Gautier, 

has raised again the interesting question of the imaginative author’s 

copyright in his idea. Somebody wanted to dramatise Gautier’s 

‘* Capitaine Fracasse.” The very request reminds one of the once familiar lines 
of the satirist of Cockayne : 


‘* But they say that adaptations sometimes reach us from the Gallic shore ; 
Adaptations. Nothing more.” 


That somebody asked permission ; it was refused, and the refusal was acquiesced 
in, although the law would have justified persistence. Then M. Bergerat 
wrote angrily to the Gaw/ors inveighing against the injustice of the law. Upon 
this set of facts Dr. Traill has written, or caused to be written, a lucid and 
temperate article in Z7/esa/urve under the title ‘* The Plot and the Plagiarist.” 

Personally I cast my vote in favour of M. Bergerat. The author ought to 
possess an absolute right to forbid the dramatisation of his story, and the reasons 
for this proposition are not far to seek, although they are far away from 
commerce and the market-place. He ought to possess that right in his 
character of artist, for there is no work of art more complete in itself than the 
perfect story. The arguments against the conferment of such a right of property 
in a plot upon the literary artist are singularly frail. It is said that the 
dramatisation of a novel, as in the cases of ‘* Trilby ” or ‘*The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” often pushes the sale of the novel. Very likely, but there are authors— 
not many it is true—whose proper pride in their work is superior to considera- 
tions of filthy lucre, and they ought to have a title to be heard, a right to save 
their idea from the risk of vulgarisation. Then, it is said, there is no new plot 
under the sun, and that if the semblance of plagiarism were to be visited with 
penalties there would be no new books and no new plays. This is so far true 
that the elemental passions and the conceivable situations in human life have 
been exhausted more or less completely. But the variety of character is infinite 
and increasing. Lastly, it is said that it is always difficult to bring plagiarism 
home to any author, and that innocent literary coincidences are frequently 
exhibited. Those are coincidences of the common-place and the obvious, in 
which no man can claim copyright. For the difficulties of bringing the offence 
home to the plagiarist, they are the same in character as those which beset 
counsel for the prosecution in every case in the Crown Court at Assizes. When 
they are overcome conviction follows ; when they are not overcome there is an 
acquittal. The case must be proved, else shall the accused go free. But flagrant 
cases are easily proved, and it is against the flagrant cases that the ideal law 
should be aimed. 

Amidst a list of announcements, positively appalling by its length, that 
which, in all probability, will be more welcome than any other to the general 
reader concerns Mr. Kipling’s forthcoming book. Almost alone among the 
writers of our generation, Mr. Kipling resolutely refuses to be tempted into 
over-production, and that, perhaps, is the main reason why he stands head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries in the public esteem. His coming volume, 
‘© The Day’s Work,” is anticipated with no common eagerness. I am glad to 
see that it contains 338 pages; only sorry, indeed, that it is not twice as long. 
The titles of the short stories rouse curiosity. They are ‘‘ The Bridge-Builders, 
A Walking Delegate, The Ship that Found Herself, The Tomb of His Ancestors, 
The Devil and the Deep Sea, William the Conqueror (Parts I. and II.), *007 
(here’s mystery), The Maltese Cat, Bread Upon the Waters, An Error in the 
Fourth Dimension, My Sunday at Home, and The Brushwood Boy.” A masterly 
collection of titles this, and titles are among the chief difficulties of an author, 
An original poem of Mr, Kipling’s will appear in this week’s ZLi/era/ure. 

Yet another edition of White’s ‘*Selborne” is to come, from the Bodley 
Head this time, and with a preface by Mr. Grant Allen. This is good news 
to those readers who have not forgotten the excellent and pleasant work done by 
Mr. Allen in the field of natural history before the days of the Hill Top. From 
the same house will come a volume by Mr. Marillier, who knows his subject 
thoroughly, and writes with distinction and grace upon the early work of 
Aubrey Beardsley ; also essays by Mrs. Meynell, ‘* The Last Ballad” by Mr. 
Davidson, and a book by Mr. Le Gallienne. He, chivalrous knight that he is, 
will give us ‘‘ The Vindication of Eve.” That is not really a difficult task. 
Everybody thinks Adam’s conduct to have been a trifle wanting in nobility. 

Mr. George Wyndham’s name has been brought into such prominent 
notice of late that I venture, even somewhat late in time, to draw attention to 
his edition of ‘* The Poems of Shakespeare,” published by Messrs. Methuen. 
The introduction of 147 pages is to be reckoned amongst the finest works in 
belles lettres that has been achieved in our generation, and the concluding 
sentences reach the high water-mark of graceful style enshrining delicate 
criticism. ‘Only where the hand_has faltered do ghosts of love and anguish 
still complain. In the most of his sonnets Shakespeare’s hand does not falter. 
The wonder of them lies in the art of his poetry, not in the accidents of his life ; 
and, within that art, not so much in his choice of poetic themes_as in the wealth 
of his IMAGERY, which grows, and shines, and changes; above all in the 
perfect execution of his VERBAL MELODY. That is the body of which his 
IMAGERY is the soul, and the two make one combination so beautiful that we 
are not concerned with anything but its beauty.” With such an introduction 
lingering in the mind, one reads the immortal poems in fresh wonder and easy 
delight. 

‘‘ Souvenirs,” operatic and dramatic, being the order of the day, it is to he 
desired that they should be as pc fect as possible ; and certainly in the two dainty 
volumes of the Wagner Souvenir, for which I am indebted to Mr. Rudolph 
Birnbaum, of the Studio of Design, something near akin to perfection has been 
achieved by Mr. Charles Robinson and Mr. Li lingshurst, who are to be credited 
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with the illustrations and the border designs. The reproduction of the portraits 
of the singers is beyond all praise, a wonderful piece of printer’s work, and Mr. 
Louis Parker’s account of the great Trilogy, ‘a work conceived in sorrow and 
brought forth with infinite labour,” is touching and complete. The edtion de luxe 
of 530 copies is already subscribed, the Princess of Wales being among the first 
subscribers. 
Books to order from the library :— 
** Fashion in Paris, 1797 to 1897.” ©. Uzanne. Translated by Lady Mary 
Lloyd. (Heinemann.) 
‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” Anon. (Macmillan.) 
** That Little Cutty.” Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 
‘* The Californians.” Gertrude Atherton. (Lane.) 
‘* The Keeper of the Waters.” Morley Roberts. (Skeffington.) 
** An Hungarian Nabob.” Maurus Jokai. (Jarrold.) LOOKER-ON. 





CYCLING NOTES. 
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DEFINITE decision may now be expected as the outcome of the recent 
A discussion as to lighting-up time, and the application of Greenwich mean 
time or not to every other part of Great Britain. It has been pointed 
out that all that was wanted was for some bench of magistrates to convict a 
cyclist who might be riding lampless within an hour after sunset in his own 
locality, but more than an hour after the sun had set at Greenwich, and that if 
the rider in question happened to be a member of the Cyclists’ Touring Club his 
case would be made a test one by that body. This much-to-be-desired end has 
been attained. A Bristol rider has been summoned and fined for declining to 
light his lamp at 8.13, when sunset did not take place until 8.20 in that 
particular locality. On his behalf counsel was instructed by the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club, and when the adverse decision was given the magistrates were asked to 
state a case, which they agreed to do. When the case eventually comes before 
the Queen’s Bench judges, it should provide an interesting display of legal hair- 
splitting, with some amount of philological discussion ; in fact, almost everything 
would seem to turn upon the latter aspect of the case. Wherefore, it becomes 
difficult to recognise the grounds on which a court could give precedence to a 
secondary meaning over its original significance. ‘* Sunset” is a brief way of 
saying ‘‘the setting of the sun,” which is obviously an expression of fact ; and 
though, no doubt, as in the case of thousands of others, another meaning may 
eventually have become associated with the word, conveying the notion of time, 
priority must clearly rest with original significance. 

While the County Councils throughout the country are gradually falling in 
line on the subject of universal lights, a minority continue to offer a stupid and 
unaccountable opposition to this most desirab'e reform. For example, at the 
last meeting of the Holland (Lincolnshire) County Council a member introduced 
a motion for the adoption of a universal lights bye-law. This was seconded, but 
not another member of the Council would say a word in its favour, and the 
proposition was rejected by nine votes to two. As illustrating the type of 
intellizence which dominated this vote, the remark of one speaker may be quoted. 
It was to the effect that ‘if cyclists were afraid of vehicles they should stay at 
home, and if any bye-law were needed he should move that all cyclists should 
not ride between sunset and sunrise.” Here was a veritable champion among 
the bigots. While the minority continue to act in this illegal way, riders are 
liable to meet, and in some cases have met, their death. In Norfolk last month 
a cyclist was killed through being run down by a vehicle which carried no lights. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


A QUIET RETREAT. 
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Norfolk is one of those counties which have passed a partial bye-law in favour 
of universal lights, but exempting the summer months, and it was this foolish 
proviso which led to the death of the rider in question. 

The callousness which animates a certain class of drivers was markedly 
shown in a case heard the other day at Mansfield, a carrier being sued for 
driving on the wrong side of the road. It appeared that a cycling party of three 
were riding from Mansfield to Nottingham, when they met the defendant driving 
his horse and cart. As the party approached they rang their bells, but the 
defendant crossed over to his wrong side, and had not the cyclists swerved past 
him on to the grass they must have collided with the horse. They immediately 
dismounted, and asked the defendant for his name and address. This he refused 
to give at first, but afier some fifteen minutes’ delay he told them who he was, 
He also said that they could get under the wheel if they liked. The only excuse 
the defendant could offer to the court was that he was ‘ driving in the middle of 
the road,” in itself an offence, but the Bench regarded the case as proved, and 
fined the man 10s., which was letting him off very lightly indeed. 

The late Speaker of the House of Commons once animadverted very s‘rongly 
on the cycling pastime, which, he said, was ruining the youth of our country, 
A recently-published medical work, entitled ‘‘ Respiratory Exercises in the 
Treatment of Disease,” puts a very different complexion upon the case. Mr, 
Speaker Peel was obviously referring to the crouching attitude affected by certain 
riders of the scorching type. But in the work referred to, the author, Dr. H, 
Campbell, contends firstly that the erect position assumed by man as compared 
with other animals is productive of great fatigue, and that this may be largely 
avoided by cycling, which not only relieves the weight-carrying upon the legs 
entailed by walking, but also relieves the trunk muscles ‘‘if the proper sitting 
posture be assumed. If a person sits so as to ride at ease,” continues Dr, 
Campbell, ‘‘ he should hunch the back somewhat, since this involves much less 
expenditure of muscle-energy than the bolt upright position.” The author adds, 
finally, that the idea ‘‘ that the forward attitude tends to contract the chest is an 
altogether fallacions notion.” There is some comfort in this theory. The abso- 
luely crouching attitude beloved of the scorcher is not pretty, and to many 
riders is impossible, because the arms will not stand the strain of supporting the 
trunk, nor the vibration from the front wheel ; but, none the less, it is a satis- 
faction to know that one is not obliged to sit bolt upright in order to avoid 
contraction of the lungs. THE PILGRIM. 


BY THE LOCHSIDE. 


HE Scottish salt-water lochs which lie more remote from the open sea 
present a combination of marine, mountain, and woodland objects quite 
unequalled elsewhere in the British Isles. By the side of one of them, 

at least thirty miles fium the open ocean, runs a road, which, were it not for the 
fact that a County Council is responsible for it, would be more aptly described 
as a wheel-track. Halfway up the loch, at a point where the water narrows toa 
breadth of not more than a quarter of a mile, this road crosses a steep and rocky 
hill. This is wooded, and here it is no uncommon sight to see the pheasant and 
the curlew feeding within a few yards of one another. A little further on is the 
ferfyman’s croft, surrounded by woods, and consequently more picturesque than 
the score or more others which dot the lochside for the next few miles. 

Another small wood, carefully fenced in, follows, and here the rabbits 
scurry away as the sound of our footsteps reaches them. By the burnside some 
sand-pipers are almost sure to be seen, and if it be early summer they will follow the 
intruder some way, uttering their monotonous cry, and endeavouring to lead him 
away from the vicinity of their nest. If we rest awhile on the wooden bridge 
we shall be sure to see some trout, but these burns are so clear that it is only 
after rain that there is any reasonable hope of filling a basket. Where the tidal 
waters meet the brook, the shadow of man falling on them will set numerous 
flounders darting away. 

In front of us the ground assumes a more distinctly Highland appearance. 
In the foreground a few crofters’ shealings stand among their crops ; behind on 
the moor some long-horned cattle dot the rolling heather-clad ground ; and at 
the back of all are the high peaks of the deer forest. Bird life is here only 
represented by a few yellow-hammers or wagtails, but on the loch some gulls are 
resting, and over its surface the noisy terns hover, every now and then darting 

down on their fishy prey. Towards 
nightfall hares may be seen making 
their way to the cultivated ground. 
The road now approaches closely 
to the water, so much so that a cluster 
of green plover rise from among the 
kelp-covered rocks, and circle round 
our heads with loud cries of ‘‘pee-wit, 
pee-wit.” But the grey crows cye us 
sulkily, and, judging us not to be dan- 
gerous, continue their search for shell- 
fish. A gate ina high barbed-wire fenze 
here marks where the road enters the 
deer forest. If we have a good field- 
glass, and the weather is making for 
rain, we may be able to see some beasts 
on the lower slopes. Yes, there they 
are—five, six, eight altogether, feeding 
restlessly on the green flat by the big 
rock. We may watch them for some 
time, but without a stalking-glass we 
shall hardly be able to decide their sex, 
though one big-bodied beast looks 
too dark-coloured for a hind. Much 
nearer us are some small birch woods, 
likely spots for roe deer and blackcock. 
A bigger burn enters the loch 
here, and in the course of ages has 
silted out an appreciable spit of land. 
If it be low tide we shall find this 
covered with birds. Gulls of all sorts, 
herons, curlews, seapies, and, on the 
very water’s edge, duck, seek their food 
here ; and here, also, but very rarely, 
a common seal may be seen lying. 
To see them swimming about in the 
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Even here are crofts, separated from the forest by wire fencing. One of 
the cro‘ters is sitting watching his nets, whose black corks dot the loch for some 
6oyds. out. We stop to ask him ‘‘ What luck ?” but he shakes his head. He 
“has no English,” not an uncommon thing even nowadays among the older 
folk in Lochaber. But if there are crofts, there are at least as many ruins of 
shealings, showing that the policy of the land-owner is to get rid of them when 
occasion offers. At every croft a big dog may be seen. They cannot be of much 
use, for no sheep are allowed in this district, but they are one of the valued 
privileges sanctioned by the Crofters’ Act, and so the expense of their keep is 
cheerfully incurred. 

There are many red grouse on the stretch of heather behind these crofts, and 
in early summer they may be heard crowing lustily. But down here by the 
road there is no sign of animal life, except an occasional curlew, screaming 
alarm as he wheels overhead. The crofters’ dogs drive away all game. Well 
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out from shore we see a shoal of porpoises ploughing the sparkling water. Last 
semmer a school of whales found their way into these narrow waters, and 
perished miserably, being apparently unable to find their way out again. The 
people made no use of them, the huge stranded carcases rotted on the shore, 
and much sickness was caused thereby. There is always the chance of some- 
thing unusual to see on the loch. The writer has seen a swan winging his 
way over it on a midsummer morning. 

The fish of the loch vary little. Nine-tenths are codlings; besides these 
only flounders, or an occasional John-dory or dog-fish, are caught. For lobsters 
and crabs the waters are not salt enough; and that Cockney’s delight, the 
winkle, thrives for nothing, as the people never collect them. The loch swarms 
with jelly-fish of all sizes and brilliant colourings. 

At the head of the loch a larger stream enters it, and there salmon, grilse, 
and sea-trout are regularly netted. SNAFFLE. 
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account left North-East California in July, 1897, on a 
journey of 1,500 miles to the Saw Tooth Mountains, 
eyond Boisé, in Idaho. Our object was to kill elk or wapiti, 


‘te expedition of which the following notes give some 
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THE IDAHO LINE WEST OF SNAKE RIVER. 











and we arrived in the region of timber, mountains, elk, and 
trout at the end of August. But before doing so we passed 
through North-West Nevada and Eastern Oregon, until we 
struck the Snake River near the Oregon and Idaho line, a land of 
deserts, sage plains, and lava beds, very different 
from the scenery of the Rocky Mountains. Old 
cattle-men tell me that at one time these plains 
were alive with game. The same herbage, mainly 
‘bunch grass"’ and scrub, which now feeds the 
cattle of the ranch-owners, then supported herds 
of elk, deer, and prong-horned antelope. The 
North-Western States then rivalled the South 
African veldt in the number of big game they 
supported, if not in the variety of kinds. But 
the same destruction has overtaken the game of 
Oregon as has destroyed that of South Africa, and 
for the same mean object. The skin-hunting Boer 
and Kaffir killed off the latter, and the skin-hunting 
white and Indian have destroyed nine-tenths of 
the game of the Western States for ‘‘ buffalo robes” 
or shoe leather. First. the buffalo were entirely 
destroyed. Now the deer are following, as the 
skin-hunter pursues them into more and more 
distant refuges. There, however, a fair number 
still survive, and, if anyone wants some good heads 
and is willing to go far enough, he may still obtain 
them, The whole of Eastern Oregon is very thinly 
settled. The ranches are some thirty or forty miles 
apart, and there one may get mule deer, prongs 
horned antelope, and big-horn sheep, though the 
latter are confined to certain ranges. - But this 
sport, good and exciting though it is, is pursued 
in a country so extraordinary, both in surface and 
outline, that a word or two as to its appearance may 
make the following notes more clear. Oregon, 
Idaho, and Nevada are part of one enormous lava 
bed, poured out from one of the largest systems 
of volcanoes in the world. Most of these are no 
longer active, though there is plenty of evidence 
that the fires are not yet out. The Hor Sprinc 
in NortuH-East CarirorniA, here shown, is an 
example. The Indians used this boiling spring as a 
burial-place for their dead. 

This astonishing region of melted rocks covers 
Nevada, Idaho, part of Washington, and Utah. 
The lava field, ramifying right and left up the 
valleys, covers a space estimated at 200,000 square 
miles, and the entire plain between the course of 
the Columbia River, the Spokane and the Snake 
Rivers is covered by one unbroken mass of lava for 
24,000 square miles, There are whole mountain 
ranges of upheaved lava, thirteen of these being in 
Nevada alone. But this does not end the story of 
the lava beds of the great West. Left- to itself 
the region would have been an absolute desert 
of volcanic rock and volcanic dust, as_ barren 
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as the mountains of the moon, until the snows melting on 
the lava mountains made rivers, and the rivers fertilised the 
lava dust and made fine soil for trees and grasses. And this is 
what has happened in some parts of the great lava basin, whence 
comes the half-joking saying that “ there is never a bad season in 
Oregon.” Sut at some time over this lava bed the sea came, 
and covered all the fiat parts with clay and mud. When it was 
drained off again it left quite high, flat, waterless plains, in which 
the lava below was buried in mud. The mud became earth, and 
the volcanic forces once more got to work, and pushed up 
hur.dreds of peaks and rim rocks of lava through the top covering. 
The Indian name for many of these peaks and ranges which are 
pushed up through the clay was that of ‘« Lost Mountains.” This 
then is the appearance of the dry parts of Oregon, Idaho, and 
Nevada, over which we travelled 1,500 miles: Sage scrub— 
growing on the great waterless plains; rim rocks and lava 
peaks, with boulders of lava over thousands of acres at their 
bases, trees and scrub at the foot of the hills, and millions of 
acres of plain with bunch grass growing on it in the intervals 
between the lava ranges. I should add that the general colour 
of the rocks is red, and of the scrub grey Tue Ipano LINE 
West or SNAKE River, 110deg. in the shade, shows the kind of 
scene, with rim rocks like walls. Our expedition consisted of 
waggons for stores, bronchos, or INDIAN Ponies WITH WESTERN 
SADDLES, and four Western trappers. The name has survived 
from the days when Idaho was first occupied by Canadians at 
the end of the last century... Until 1840 it was held in common 
by the United States and Canada. Then the gold discoveries in 
California made its delimitation necessary. During our long 
journey we had plenty of sport with mule deer and prong-horned 
antelope. The latter is by no means extinct as a game animal, 
as is noted in “ The Dictionary of Sport,” in this territory ; and 
the Mute Deer, which carry fine heads, keep in fairly open 
ground, and can be stalked as well as jumped. Jumping is 
walking covert till a deer springs up, and then shooting at sight. 


MULE DEER. 


SPORT IN OTHER LANDS: THE LOG CABIN. 
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AN INDIAN PONY WITH WESTERN SADDLE, 


This is almost the only way to kill black-tailed deer, which 
keep to thick covert. The bucks weigh from 2oolb. to 3o0olb. 
The specimen shown here was shot in the Black Rock Range in 
North-West Nevada. Prong-horned antelope are scattered all 
over Eastern Oregon. They may be either stalked in the 
rolling country or headed off on horseback on the flats, where 
there are rim rocks and buttes. The stalking was in old days 
supplemented by using a small red flag, and the antelopes, being 
very: inquisitive creatures, often approached within easy range. 
But the really exciting form of antelope shooting is heading off 

with Indian ponies or horses. If band is seen 
near a line of rim rocks, one nunici rides about a 
mile beyond them, while another rides slowly in 
the opposite direction, edging gradually towards 
them. Then the hunter who has ridden beyond 
them turns and rides at them. The roughness of 
the ground matters nothing to the antelope, which 
instantly jump off, mostly in Indian file, at full speed. 
As they dash on, with a long cloud of dust following 
the line, and confusing the view of all but the 
leading antelope, the hunter forces his pony to its 
utmost speed, to cut their line of retreat. Even 
if he gets within fair range, the difficulty of judging 
distance on the plains, where animals always appear 
nearer than they are, and the exertion of hard 
riding, always make straight shooting difficult. 
When one does get within range one jumps off, 
throwing the reins off the pony’s neck, which stops 
his galloping away. Yet we killed many antelope, 
and the scene of BrinGING HoME A PRONG-HORNED 
Buck was a frequent end to our days on the plains. 
At other times we rode round on the rolling prairie 
until a band of antelope were seen. Then tying up 
our ponies, we stalked them under cover of the 
scrub and undulations of the plains, This was not 
such desperately hard work as stalking big-horn or 
Rocky Mountain goats in the mountains. THe Loc 
CaBin shown in the picture was built out in the 
treeless region. Every log was hauled thirty miles 
across the plains to build it with. This made a 
sporting headquarters for a time. A freshly-killed 
antelope is hanging to the right of the door, and 
another lies on the ground. To the left are a 
haunch of antelope venison, a head and neck, and 
a pair of mule deer antlers; hides are rolled up 
and pegged to the wall. The roughness of this 
hut, with its untrimmed logs and chimney built of 
bits of rock, isa curious contrast to the neat hunting 
waggon standing by it. It was, however, considered 
a very fine piece of architecture in that district. We 
then hit the trail for Idaho and the mountains. 
(To be continued. ) 


Cycling in the Mourne Mountains 


EWCASTLE, County Down, is the best starting-point for 

\ an excursion through the Mourne Mountains. It can 
easily be reached by rail from Belfast, though should time 

not be an object, the cyclist cannot do better than take the road 
to Ballynahinch, the scene of a battle during the Rebellion of 1798, 
and then proceed direct to Newcastle, a ride of some thirty-eight 
miles, though the longer road by Castlewellan is not only better, 
but more picturesque. The Slieve Donard Hotel at Newcastle has 
lately been opened by the Beifast and County Down Railway, and 
gives the tourist every accommodation he may desire. It will, 
perhaps, be as well to make straight for Warrenpoint by the 
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coast road, which rises by an easy gradient for the first half-mile. Two 
miles further on is the Bloody Bridge, which derives its name from a massacre 
of the Presbyterians in 1641. The road to Annalong and Kilkeel follows, and 
affords a very fine view of the coast-line, while to the right the southern slopes 
of Slieve Donard come in sight. From Newcastle to Kilkeel the road consists of 
a series of easy undulations, some of which are rooft. high, but as long as there 
is no head wind it presents but little difficulty. Unfortunately, the rider is 
sometimes exposed to a steady wind from the south-west, in which case his 
journey is made much more arduous. Kilkeel itself must be tackled with care, 
as the roads passing through the village converge into a steep hollow, which is 
too narrow for speed. The road to Warrenpoint passes by Lord Kilmorey’s 
lovely seat of Mourne Park. The ride is beautiful in the extreme from thence 
on to Rostrevor, affording as it does occasional peeps of Carlingford Lough. 
Rostrevor itself is probably one of the sweetest watering-places in the United 
Kingdom, open to the sea, but so shut in by high hills and shady woods that 
it is thoroughly protected from the north and east winds. The Mourne Hotel 
has lately been taken over by the Great Northern Railway, and is most comfort- 
able, The ride from Rostrevor to Warrenpoint affords beautiful views of the 
bay, and is so shut in by high mountains that the scene almost has the appear- 
ance of a Swiss valley. Its chief feature is the obelisk raised to the memory of 
General Ross of Bladensburgh, who lost his life at the battle of Baltimore, after 
a series of successful exploits in the Pyrenees and in America. The Great 
Northern Railway have recently opened an hotel at Warrenpoint, where 
thoroughly comfortable accommodation can be secured. The cyclist who, 
however, wishes to make a more thorough acquaintance with the Mourne 
Mountains cannot do better than return ‘to Rostrevor and make for Hilltown. 
The first mile is steep, but the road surface is very good, except after a prolonged 
drought, when it is apt to become loose and dusty. 

A round of some three miles through Rathfriland is to be strongly recom- 
mended, as it is situated on the summit of a steep hill in the centre of a very 
fine district. The finest views are, however, to be obtained on the road from 
Hilltown to Kilkeel, especially where it passes the Pigeon Rock on the right 
and Slieve Muck on the left, and where the most exquisite view can be obtained 
of the whole watershed. The road from Hilltown to Newcastle first descends 
to the River Bann, which is here formed by the confluence of several mountain 
streams. The road then rises again, and affords not only a commanding view of 
Lough Islandreary, some 24 miles in circumference, but also a fine aspect of the 
varying mountain scenery to the north. The little village of Bryansford is soon 
reached, and affords an exquisite combination of sea, wood, and mountain views. 
If the day is only clear, it is possible to see the peaks of Mourne rising one above 
the other to the height of some 3,000ft., with Lady Roden’s magnificent 
demesne of Tollymore Park as a foreground, whilst the sea is visible to the 
right over the sand-hills of Dundrum Bay. Bryansford is indeed a charming 
village with its old-fashioned cottages, and is an admirable starting-point for the 
ascent of Slieve Donard, the highest point of the Mourne range that extends 
from Newry to Dundrum. The ascent may be made after entering the gate at 
Donard Lodge. Its summit commands one of the most magnificent views in 
the United Kingdom, for to the west lies St. George’s Channel, relieved only 
by the Isle of Man, whilst Newcastle, Annalong, and Dundrum nestle at the 
foot of the mountain. To the north lie the rich and fertile plains of County 
Down, and the view to the south and south-west is varied by the Mourne 
Mountains themselves, the Carlingford Hills, the Hill of Howth, and in the 
faint distance, on a clear day, the Dublin and Wicklow Mountains. 
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SPORT IN OTHER LANDS: A PRONG-HORNED BUCK. 


Few parts of this district are better worth a visit chan the village and 
demesne of Castlewellan. The former leads through wild and barren mountain 
scenery along the banks of Lough Islandreary to Ballyroney, and thus back to 
the Great Northern Railway; but the demesne itself is one of the most exquisite 
spots in the district, though it is unfortunately closed to the average cyclist who 
has not been able to obtain leave to visit it. Its vegetation is truly magnificent, 
whilst the ride round the lake is one of the finest that the country can afford. 
It is impossible to do anything like justice to the many attractions of this portion 
of County Down. It would be a pity to leave it without getting some idea of 
Strangford Lough, an arm of the sea twenty miles long and from four to five 
miles in average width, but which has in every way the appearance of a fresh 
water lake, not only on account of its innumerable islands, but also owing to the 
narrowness of the channel at Portaferry, which unites the lake with the open sea. 
At Strangford the ferry may be crossed. The road is a good one, but somewhat 
greasy in moist weather. Grey Abbey, once a Cistercian monastery, is well worth 
a visit. Mountstewart, Lord Londonderry’s seat, has some fine timber, and the 
demesne is prettily laid out. Newtownards is a small but thriving manufacturing 
town. The ascent of Scrabo Hill is somewhat steep, ‘byt the descent into 
Ballymacarrett is extremely easy, though the road deteriorates as the neighbour- 
hood of Belfast is reached. From Portaferry to Newtownards the road skirts 
the Lough, which, when the tide is in, is indeed a fine sheet of water. Few 
districts repay a visit better, and the cyclist may find ample occupation for a 
whole week in visiting the many cross roads that present such varied views of 
the Mourne Mountains. 





BEE-KEEPING: Securing Surplus Honey. 


HE first point to consider in working for surplus honey 
is the source of supply in the district in which the apiary 
is situated. Bees are, however, known to travel two 

miles out in search of honey; the area, therefore, covered by 


them in collecting stores is very great. Honey districts, of 
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EMPTY HONEY CELLS. 


course, vary very much, some yielding well through May and 
the early part of June; in other places very little is gathered 
until the middle of the latter month, while in the North the honey 
harvest does not commence till the heather is in flower. These 
variations necessitate every effort being made on the part of the 
apiarian to have his hives fully 
populated at the right moment 
by stimulating the queen to the 
production of brood, uniting 
colonies, and so forth. The 
sectional super-boxes in which 
pure white comb honey is 
obtained are small frames made 
of white wood, and hold when 
filled one pound of honey. 
These are manufactured in one 
piece by machinery, being sold 
in the flat by the hundred. 
When required for use, they 
can be folded up into square 
shape, the thin shaving left in 
three of the corners being 
sufficient to hold them together 
when the dove-tailed ends are 
joined. Being furnished with 
comb foundation of a thin 
quality, these sections are 
placed in section crates, which 
are put upon strong stocks as 
soon as crowding is observed at 
the entrance of the hive. When 
stores are coming in freely, the 
sections become quickly filled 
with white comb honey. These 
are removed as_ completed, 
empty ones taking their place, 
for if left long after completion, 
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traffic of the bees cause the cappings of the honey cells to become 
discoloured. There is a great deal involved in putting on 
supers at the right moment, for if supplied to a hive before it is 
full to.overflowing with bees, and before extra space is needed, 
the supers will oftentimes be discarded, the bees swarming later 
on rather than enter them; on the other hand, if supers be placed 
upon stocks at the moment of signs of want of room being shown 
by the bees clustering upon the alighting board in front of the 
hive, work will be started in them at once. Super honey was 
formerly obtained from straw hives by means of bell glasses, 
straw caps, and honey boxes, holding 1olb. and upwards when 
filled, which did not often happen under the old system; now, 
however, sectional supers are worked upon flat-topped straw 
skeps, placed in super-boxes containing ten or a dozen of them. 
There is a hole in the bottom of the super-box corresponding 
with the hole in the top of the skep, and covered with a queen 
excluder ; by these means white comb honey is obtained equal 
in quality to that secured from the bar-frame hive. Whether 
on skeps or frame hives, it is nec2ssary to protect supers by some 
warm covering, such as cloth, flannel, or carpet, to prevent the 
escape of heated air; comb cannot be elaborated in a low tem- 
perature, and bees are often induced to descend into the hive for 
the sake of its warmth where protection is not afforded to the 
supers, whereby the work is much retarded. 

The honey extractor is a great acquisition in improved 
bee-keeping, as by its use honey can be extracted from the 
combs without injury to them, so that they can be returned 
to the hive to be refilled, to the great increase of the honey 
harvest. In a good season the hive will often become so 
full of honey that the queen is unable to secure a sufficient 
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number of cells in which to deposit eggs, and the number 
of young reared being less than the mortality among the 
mature bees, the population of the hive quickly decreases-— 
the life of the worker bee is very short during the summer 
months. By extracting honey from full combs the queen is 
thereby given more space for depositing eggs, and the population 
increases, while the workers are stimulated to increased activity 
by securing empty cells to store in. The frames-of combs are 
taken from the hive, the bees brushed off, the cappings of the 
honey cells removed with a thin-bladed knife, and the combs 
placed in the revolving cages of the extractor, two at a time; 
these being set in motion by a handle at the top, the honey is 
rapidly thrown eut. The cages in which the combs are placed, 
being suspended on pivots at opposite corners, can be swung 
round when one side of the combs has been extracted, bring- 
ing them into position for extracting from the other side. The 
extracted honey can be drawn off by a valve at the bottom 
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of the can of the extractor. During a good honey flow 
extracting can be performed once a week or so from 
the same combs. Some frame hives are provided with 
an extra body containing shallow frames for extracting, 
in addition to the provision for supering. The honey obtained 
from the flowers of the white Dutch clover, one of the chief 
sources of our honey supply, is of a very delicate flavour, and 
of a light straw colour. There is great variety both in the 
colour and flavour of honey, according to the particular flower 


PUTTING: ON CRATE OF SECTIONS, 


from which it is gathered; for a bee confines its foraging opera 
tions to one species of flower, which causes the distinctive 
character of various honeys, that from fruit blossoms being 
of a beautiful orange colour ; from heather, of a dark reddish- 
brown hue; from the blossoms of the lime tree, of a greenish 
shade; from sainfoin, yellow; from plum blossoms, clear amber ; 
and from beans, brown. Rhododendrons and azaleas are sup- 
posed to yield honey of a crimson or reddish-brown colour, 
which is said to be poisonous. It is necessary to check swarming 
as much as possible, in order to obtain large quantities of surplus 
honey, and even if no surplus honey is being stored, more 
room must be given, because, if the bees once become crowded 
or cramped within the hive, swarming is inevitable; indeed, 
in very sultry weather it is sometimes found necessary to 
remove some of the coverings of the frames or supers to give 
ventilation. ; 

It is of great advantage to introduce a fertile queen to a 
stock that has thrown off a late swarm, that no break in the 
increase of the population may occur, but that the colony may 
become strong before the end of the season. On a swarm 
leaving a hive, about three weeks elapse before the immature 
queen left in the hive begins to deposit eggs, and it sometimes 
happens that a stock becomes queenless after having given 
out a swarm. The bees of a colony that has lost its queen 
become very agitated, and are observed running over the out- 
side of the hive. This commotion continues for two or three 
days, when the bees gradually settle down, but appear to lose 
their energy. A colony in this condition is often saved by either 
introducing into the hive a fertile queen, a queen-cell containing 
a young queen, or a comb of eggs and brood. The most 
expeditious way of setting up a queenless colony is, however, by 
introducing a young fertile queen. In this operation a queen- 
cage is used, in which the queen is confined when first placed in 
the hive, lest the bees should desttoy her. By being placed 
between the combs in a queen-cage for a time, and then set at 
liberty, she is generally well received. A queen is sometimes 
introduced to a colony by shaking or brushing all the bees from 
the combs, and allowing them to run into an empty skep placed 
on the stand, and then, after placing the hive containing the 
combs on the original stand, shaking the bees out of the skep 00 
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to the alighting board, and dropping the queen amongst them as 
they are running into the hive. Where it is wished to transfer 
combs and bees from a straw skep to a frame hive, the bees are 
first driven into an empty skep, and placed on the stand the old 
hive occupied. The straw skep containing the combs is then 
divided by cutting it down from top to bottom between the 
central combs. All the combs are then carefully cut out one by 
one, and fixed in the frames by means of broad pieces of tape. 
They are then placed in the frame hive—the brood combs in the 
centre—and the bees cast in upon them from the skep into which 
they have been driven. The hive, now containing bees and 
combs, is placed on the site formerly occupied by the straw 
skep. In two or three days, the bees having repaired the combs 








GARDEN EbGINGs. 
f | ‘HE illustration of an edging of Cerastium to a mixed border of hardy 


flowers reminds one how little is made of dwarf plants as edgings to 

beds or such a feature of the garden as is here depicted. Tiles, board, 
clinkers, oyster shells, coloured stone, or cobbles are not pretty, They are hard in 
look and the tiles frequently split badly in winter. We remember well an otherwise 
pretty garden in which flower-beds and border were edged with a circular terra- 
cotta tile, the least objectionable form when new, but winter frosts had split 
it to pieces, and the aspect of the garden under these conditions was 
indeed an object lesson. By planting live edgings we gain flowers too, and 
these surely should spread wherever their presence is desirable, whether 
the border is in the kitchen or 
fruit garden. As this is the season 
to remake and plant edgings, it 
is an opportune moment to write of 
this charming phase of flower gar- 
dening. Many plants may be used 
for the purpose, outside the usual 
tender summer bedders in the way 
of Lobelias, Pyrethrums, Pansies, and 
other things commonly chosen. This 
reminds one that the constant repe- 
tition of blue Lobelias is a mistake. 
We visited lately a garden in which 
the blue Lobelia was everywhere, 
and one got heartily sick of its 
beautiful colour—colouring bed, bor- 
der, and even shrubbery margin. No 
sense of repose or desire for artistic 
colour schemes is revealed in this 
misuse of a charming flower for its 
clear self blue. 

PLANTING EDGINGS. 

When the autumn has flown, 
even before if possible, and the 
present beauty of the garden is not 
disturbed, begin to plant the edgings. 
The ground should be carefully pre- 
pared, but no elaborate mixtures are 
needful, as the things that will be 
used are not exacting in their require- 
ments. Moreover at this season every 
kind mentioned may be planted with 
fair prospect of success. Borders that 
tun by a fruit tree plantation or 
through the kitchen garden should 
have their edgings of flowers, which 
are of value for filling the flower 
basket when the plant chosen is 
the White Pink or Tufted Pansy. Copyright 
Let the edging be broad and well 
made, not a niggardly line of weakly things, half of which may perish 
vefore spring arrives. 


THE FLOWERS TO CHOOSE. 


There are more plants for this purpose than many flower gardeners might 
Sppose, and not the least pretty is the Auricula, with which may be associated 
the Primrose and Polyanthus, although we think the Auricula is best kept by itself. 
Mixtures, especially in regard to edgings, are seldom satisfactory. Plant seedling 
Auriculas of a good race, one in which the finest self colours or shades are used, 
pet the muddled, dingy, and ineffective tones so undesirable anywhere in the garden. 
Pure sapphire blue, marone, yellow, purple or crimson shade, if distinct and clear, 
are showy, and the flowers will perfume the garden path. The same remark 
applies to the coloured Primrose. If the colours are good the edging is a success, 
hot otherwise, A very pretty form of the Primrose is the bunch-flowered, a free 
and handsome plant, not too tall for our purpose. When the Auriculas and 
Primroses have finished flowering they may be transplanted to a shady bed for 
the summer and their place taken by Pansies or some summer flower—the 
common Thrift, the Cerastium shown in the illustration, Arabis albida or White 
a Cress, Box, Ivy, Tufted Pansy, the smaller bulbs, such as Scilla, Chionodoxa, 
“tuscari (Grape Hyacinth), and Daffodil minor and nanus, White Pinks, and 
Sone edgings over which Alpines are allowed to creep. 
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CERASTIUM EDGING TO MIXED LORDER. 
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and secured them within their frames, the tapes are cut from the 
top bars, and gently drawn out. The hive is then contracted by 
means of the division boards, and a little food supplied in the 
form of sugar-syrup should the honey season be over. The 
introduction of foreign races of bees into this country has not 
proved a great success, although the Ligurian or Italian bee is 
known to be more prolific than the native black bee. Still this 
is a somewhat doubtful advantage, as it is found that it increases 
so rapidly that a large proportion of the stores is unfortunately 
consumed within the hive in the rearing of brood, to the great 
loss in the super department, while hybrid Ligurians are very 
spiteful, and much more difficult to handle than our native 
black bees. 


WHITE PINKS 

a'e charming in the border or bed, and give an abundant harvest of fragrant 
blossom for the house. Tney are, however, never so pretty as by some garden 
path, into which with age the silvery tufts will wander. Many a garden his 
been made fairer and more fragrant by their use, and the silvery colour of the 
foliage is pleasing throughout the year. The best-known variety is Mrs. 
Sinkins, which gives flowers in profusion, and another fine kind is Albino, a 
flower, as the name suggests, of great purity, whilst the calyx does not burst so 
badly as in some forms. Her Majesty, Mrs. Lakin, and the old Fringed White 
are available. This is the season for Pink planting, but beware of wireworm. 
A friend margined a long border with White Pinks last year, but new soil was 
used, the spit of an old pasture, which unhappily was alive with wireworm. 
Very little of that edging is left now. 


Harpy PLANTS OvER SOFT STONE. 


A charming edging may be made with soft stone and creeping Alpine 
plants, over which they will in time form carpets of growth, and in the appointed 
season blossom also. The stone may be of the district, chippings so to say, 
which should not, however, predominate; it is for the plant’s use, to 
provide indeed, as far as possible, natural conditions. With this assistance, the 
Gentianella is often happy, spreading freely, and bearing abundantly those 
deep blue tubular flowers Alpine visitors should know well—G, verna, the 
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mossy Rockfoils (Saxifraga), Sedums (Stonecrops) of many dwar! kinds, 
Candytufis, Hutchinsia alpina, and if the position be not too hot, the little 
Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria balearica). 


Tuk ANNUAL SCABIOUS. 


Many annual flowers are spoilt by poor colours amongst not a few fine selfs. 
The Scabious is an instance, and we think, if the colours could be kept distinct, 
and seed raised from them would produce the same characteristics as the type, it 
would be a great gain to our gardens. In a good selection of this handsome 
annual, rich purples, marones, crimson almost, and other fine colours occur, 
mixed up, unfortunately, with poor ineffective shades. Seed of such annuais as 
these is so easily raised, and the flowers are so welcome in autumn, that we hope 
in time to get seed of assorted colours to come true. In cool climates, the north 
of Scotland in particular, annual flowers are splendid for size and colour. Warm 
Southern countries promote quick growth at the expense of sturdiness and 
flower colouring. 

MONTBRETIAS. 


These are handsome plants for warm soils, but they must be grown in 
masses to get effects, as individually the flowers are not sufficiently large to 
create a rich colour picture.. This is changed entirely when the plants are 
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grouped or massed, and, as they are very hardy, they bloom with great freedom, d'Or, golden yellow ; Soleil Couchant, also of a golden hue; and Transcendant, 
and last many weeks in beauty ; by grouping, a bright feature is ensured far into rich reddish orange. 

the autumn. The old kind is M. crocosmizflora, and another favourite is 

M. Pottsi, of which there is an improved form called grandiflora. Of late years, 

however, several varieties and hybrids have been introduced. The golden ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. —We are always pleased to answer any 
yellow flowers of Aurea are very effective in a mass, and rich in colouring also questions relating to gardening matters, and we hope our readers will send notes 
are Aurore, orange yellow ; Etoile de Feu, reddish orange and yellow; Gerbe likely to interest others. 








A VILLAGE FESTIVAL: 
JOHN GILPIN. 
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**A citizen of credit and renown.” 


4 SHE village of Light- 
horne deserves all our 
most respectful con- 
gratulations. It is a_ very 
common thing to deplore the 
dulness of modern village life, 
in comparison with the days 
when England was rightly 
called ‘ merrye,” when there 
were fétes and cudgel-playing 
and fairs. All the merriness 
seems to have gone. But the 
Lighthorne people at _ this 
year’s flower show did some- 
thing to bring back the merri- 
ment, to revive the old merri- 
ment, and also by its exhibi- 
tion to take the village mind 
out of the ruts that are apt 
to grow so very familiar, and 
to give it something to think 
about outside its monotonous 
trivial round and common 
task. It was like the good 
old days of the mummers 
come back again. Of course, 
the flower show was the serious 
business of the day, but the 
more generally interesting part Copyright THE TOLL-BAR. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
of it was the play-acting, in 
which, first, the melodrama of the great John Gilpin was given al fresco in the very English and un-Arabian setting of our 
performed in full dress, and with all accessories made perfect, woodland greenery. 
and, secondly, a performance of ‘‘ The Forty Thieves” was The surroundings of the village lend themselves rather 
: kindly to a reproduction of the 
varied scenes in the “John 
Gilpin” drama. In the first 
place there was the ‘“‘ Wash” 
quite handy, and needing little 
management, even in this year 
of drought, in shape of the 
ford, through which the reck- 
less equestrian draper passed 
at full gallop, splashing the 
water about ‘“‘on both sides 
of the way,” like a “wild 
goose at play.” Then THE 
ToLL-BAR was a matter of easy 
arrangement, and here, by the 
aid of the camera, we are able 
to depict John Gilpin, in the 
person of Mr. Woodward, 
mounted on his horse Mah- 
moud, dashing through the 
hastily-opened bar. At the 
same spot, and through the 
same gates opened moré 
leisurely, we see, in the second 
picture, the more leisurely pas- 
sage of the carriage, with its pair 
of horses and postillion, contain- 
ing the spouse ‘“‘ On PLEASURE 
BENT,” but retentive, admit- 


eoyr ‘ie | able woman, of her “ frugal 
eta ON PLEASURE BENT. “COUNTRY LIFE." mind” none the less. And 
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so at Jength, in course of this 
mad and famous ride, we have 
reached that pleasant hostelry, 
Ye Bec_t at EpMontToN, where 
the fates and the poet allowed 
Gilpin to take a tankard of 
much-needed refreshment for 
theinner man. The host is very 
magnificent, with a cheery face 
that is the best presage of the 
quality of the entertainment and 
the welcome. Other incidents 
were faithfully represented, 
which we have not the means 
of reproducing—the house of 
Gilpin’s “‘ friend the Calender,” 
represented by the Church 
Farm, where ‘‘ his horse at last 
stood still”; the vain efforts 
of the post-boy who strove to 
arrest the flight of the run- 
away horse on its homeward 
journey ; ‘the six gentlemen 
upon the road”’ who *‘ raised the 
hue and cry ’’—all these inci- 
dents and personages found 
their place in the faithful repro- 
duction. 

All praise is due to those 
who had taken such pains with 
the realistic details of the per- 
formance. It is less as a repro- 
duction of the poet’s tale than 
of the old-time setting that it 
is interesting ; and it could not 
failto be very dramatic in its — Copyright 
interest, and appeal to all intelli- 
gences, making the past “live up again,” and showing them how 
Englishmen could be ‘‘ merrye.” All this hada peculiar, because 
a historical, merit. It brought back the days of English 
village humour, which perhaps are not really so far away as 
they seem, if only we could get the right spark to kindle it into 
the villagers’ hearts. At all events, the good folk of Lighthorne 
seem to have relished this performance well, and out of their 
relish some villagé Shakespeare or Gay may perhaps be born 
to give us some original village mumming. Why not? 

Then there was “ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” On 
its last performance in London the manager said he was going 
to give it with forty real thieves in the cast. ‘* And where will 
you get the other thirty-nine?” was the ready enquiry of the 
man he spoke to. But these were not real thieves, we take it. 
Some of them we know well, indeed; and the name of Colonel 
Grundy, most admirable actor, is a guarantee that the leading 
vole of Ali Baba was right well sustained. This drama had no 
doubt a higher degre: of artistic merit than the other—the 
“John Gilpin” play. But we liked the other—the ‘ John 
Gilpin ’—because it was so English, so real, so like what might 
have happened there, if only the clock could be put back a 
century or so of years. 





Fopvriant THIEVES 1N THE GREEN-ROOM. 
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YE BELL AT EDMONTON. 
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We cannot give a picture of this piece in progress, but we 
can give what is nearly as good—a reproduction that shows a 
good many THIEVES IN THE GREEN-ROOM, a green-room actually 
under the greenwood tree. Most magnificent and truly Oriental 
of aspect are not a few of them. A musket or two may appear 
in the nature of an anachronism ; but, after all, the Arabian Nights 
are for all time; they are without limitations, and there are real 
turbans and real scimitars galore. 

It is a show altogether—taking “John Gilpin” and “ Ali 
Baba”’ and the rest of it together—that will give the young mind of 
Lighthorne village something to dream of, and its tongue to 
wag of, for many a day. And a pleasant thing it is that any- 
thing of the kind should be introduced. It is a feature of 
country life that we should very much like to see imitated and 
multiplied. The amusements of the average English village are 
not exciting nor varied in a general way—the circus, the fair, 
with its fat woman and so on, in the neighbouring county town, 
are about all the fun that commonly comes in the villagers’ way. 
So we like to see their amusements multiplied and varied ; and 
especially we like to see something that makes them think back, 
about what life used to be like in English villages, something 
that takes them out of their routine, stirs their imagination, and 
actually may perhaps lead 
them to invent village plays, 
village comedies, and so on, 
for themselves. If we could 
get a little more lightsomeness 
in our village people’s life, we 
should hear less of agricultural 
distress and less of the crude 
gloomy socialism, They might 
be so much more happy, if 
only they knew how; and this 
sort of thing does much to 
teach them. It is a depar- 
ture that the teetotal people 
would do well to foster; it is 
not to be doubted that drunken- 
ness is often the child of bore- 
dom. With nothing to do, 
and nothing to think about, 
drink is the obvious refuge. If 
you can occupy folks’ thoughts 
otherwise, and more _ health- 
fully, so much the better. No 
matter that we have to call at 
Ye Bell at Edmonton in pass- 
ing; a tankard of ale can do 
no one much harm in the course 
of so mad a ride as this; and 
the English stage would be 
mightily at a loss without its 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” _—_ hostelries. 
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OW many are the interests of Belton to those who love 
the country life of our land, was indicated in the pre- 
vious article. It remains to say something of the park 

and the gardens, which are among the most important in Lincoln- 
shire. These have little in common with the formal pleasure 
grounds of Dutch trimness which Sir John Brownlow, Viscount 
Tyrconnel, improved and partly formed about his house early in 
the last century. Formal certain of the garden features are, it 
is true, but it is chiefly natural landscape, picturesqueness of 
character, and floral wealth that we discover. That pretty 
village of Belton, which has been alluded to for its rural charms, 
lies on the north, while the many-acred park, delightful with 
height and hollow, and roamed over by many deer, is upon the 
south side. The sylvan beauties are what most attract us here, 
for Belton is celebrated for its trees, through the judicious work 
of earlier planters, and oak, ash, and elm have flourished 
exceedingly. 

The house may be approached by several ways, but the 
principal entrance is by a conspicuously straight road on the 
south side, which has a glorious avenue of elms, one of the finest, 
indeed, in the kingdom. On the same side, but more towards tne 
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BELTON HOUSE, 
GRANTHAM, 
THE SEAT OF 


EARL BROWNLOW. 


east, is the Belmont Tower, a triumphal arch of brick, erected 
in 1750, which is approached by a beautiful avenue of limes, 
upwards of a mile in length. The other side of the park, where 
the character of the land is different, is skirted by the river 
Witham, which flows through part of the gay pleasure grounds 
near the mansion, adding a very distinct and natural charm to 
the place. It is, happily, unspoiled and pellucid, so that in dry 
weather water for the house can be obtained from it. 

The landscape features of Belton have been indicated. 
They consist in the enhancing of the natural character of the 
land, of wood and water, by judicious management, careful 
planting, and the variegation of foliage, combined with the effect 
of noble avenues, and rich groups of trees and shrubs. Some 
features dear to the old landscape gardener may also be dis- 
covered, as in the picturesque cottage known as the “ Villa,” 
with a broad sheet of water hard by, and in others near the 
course of the Witham. These, like the grottoes, temples, pagodas, 
and other varied adornments of the gardens, of what may be 
called the middle period of garden design, add fo nts of interest 
to the grounds. 

It is not necessary to insist upon the attraction of the trees and 
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GARDENS OLD AND NEW.—BELTON HOUSE: FOUNTAIN IN ITALIAN GARDEN. 
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shrubs at Belton. Oaks, planes, elms, and 
beeches are conspicuous, with groups of 
evergreen and flowering bushes freely 
planted. These add greatly to the beauty 
of the gardens, with a changing charm at 
every period of the year. As in many 
other fine English gardens, box and yew 
are thoroughly well represented, and, judg- 
ing by the growth, soil and climate must 
be well suited to leafy evergreen shrubs. 
These may be particularly noticed in that 
part of the grounds known as the Wilder- 
ness, where the Witham pursues its course, 
and the yew and box make _ luxuriant 
growth. Spirza arizfolia, the big summer 
plumy spirza, is very handsome in this 
place, and near a rustic bridge clothed with 
clematis Jackmani, honeysuckles, and other 
creepers and climbers, are some weeping 
beeches, a very pleasing and distinct tree in 
the landscape. 

But all is not landscape gardening at 
Belton, as our picture of. the principal 
flower garden has revealed. Here is one 
of those splendid areas of green turf and 
colour, enclosed by hedges cut like walls, 
which have been seen, with some varying 
characters, in many of our series of garden 
pictures. The well-gravelled straight walks, 
the green, close-cropped grass, the yews 
standing like sentinels as you walk, each in 
its bed, square or round, and radiant with 
flowers, the urns and statuary, all enclosed 
by the hedge, are inviting indeed in the 
evenings of summer, when the shadows 
lengthen in the sun. You feel that this is 
the rich jewel set in the land, when you 
turn to the pleasant prospect beyond of 
wood and hill. 

As at Belvoir, a few miles distant, 
spring flowers are greatly used in the flower 
garden. Thousands of pansies, aubretias, 
wallflowers, primroses, and other blooms 
gladden the eye, and fill with fragrance the 
air in the opening of the garden year. 
Bulbous plants are there, too, in great 
numbers in the grass, making the spring 
time truly enjoyable at Belton. The 
brilliant hues in the beds, the nodding 
daffodils, the countless bright and fragrant 
varieties of flowers, are all delightful in 
their time. The pansy is a great feature. 
Nowadays there are so many varieties of 
the plant in cultivation that new beauties 
have been attained in diversified and pretty 
blossoms, all very gay and bold. The 
improvement in the group is, indeed, quite 
remarkable, and the “tufted” kinds are 
particularly noticeable, as being closer in 
habit of growth and less unruly than the 
older varieties. These are cultivated in 
great numbers, and in favourable circum- 
stances, at Belton, and it is satisfactory 
to know that spring gardening is there 
considered as much as the more radiant 
gardening of the summer. 

A very fine conservatory stands near 
the house, of good architectural charac- 
ter, wherein all the favourite flowers are 
grown in multitudes. A fountain garden, 
with ivy-grown arches, roses, lilies, and 
abundant other flowers, is there also. But 
enough has been said, perhaps. Wherever 
we go, in fact, we find good gardening 
reflected in each part of the pleasure 
grounds of Belton House. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


WO novels, absolutely dissimilar in essential 
character, but alike typical of the literary 
spirit of the day, are my theme of this week. 

They are Mr. Andrew Balfour’s ‘‘To Arms ” and 
Mr. George Gissing’s “The Town Traveller,” and 
both are published by Messrs. Methuen. The former 
is written in the romantic historical mood, the latter 
is a tale of mean streets and of squalid persons. Yet 
the two books have their points in common. Fach is 
a specimen of a school, although the schools repre- 
sented differ greatly. ‘To Arms” is Mr. Stanley 
Weyman translated into Scotch; ‘The Town 
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Traveller” might almost have been created by 
Charles Dickens himself. Lest this expression should 
seem to savour of fulsome praise, I hasten to add 
that my admiration for the immortal Charles aforesaid 
js not entirely unreserved or undiscriminating. Each 
book also relies upon an uncommonly poor and uncon- 
vincing plot. In ‘*To Arms,” indeed, the plot is 
difficult to follow, and barely worth following when 
you have got to close grips with it. In ‘* The Town 
Traveller” the story, especially that part of it which, 
in extreme contempt of court, suggests the Druce 
case, fails to interest. The question which naturally 
arises is, ** Why should the reviewer, the reader’s 
whipping-boy, whose duty it is to taste many hooks, 
and to recommend only those which in his poorjudgment 
are likely te please or to fascinate, deal with these 
two books at all?” The answer lies close at hand. 
The books have their faults in great number, faults 
apparent to the reader no less than to the carping 
critic. But they possess also a rare excellence, and 
they possess it in common. That is to say, both 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Gissing have presented us with a 
rare gallery of life-like portraits of men and women, 
with whom we associate and sympathise, feeling their 
joys and their sorrows, fighting with them, suffering 
with them, laughing with them. It would have been 
better, of course, if these men and women could have 
lived in exciting and dramatic story on the printed page, 
that the life’s tale of each of them should not leave the 
reader cold. But at least they are not puppets ; they 
are human, and of like flesh and blood with ourselves, 
and that is much to be thankful for in these days of 
artificiality. 

Mr. Balfour’s period, that of the campaign of the 
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as it conceivably could have. The loves of Allan 

Oliphant and Dorothy Wayward, and of the quaint tutor Gering—an English 
version of the Dominie—for the same charming person; the eccentricities of 
Pittendreigh the Godless and his quaint sayings; the colossal and mysterious 
wickedness of Dr. Solid ; the strange adventures of Oliphant, the chirurgeon, 
in the capacity of knight-errant rather than as man of medicine and lancet 
these are the things that grip the attention, and grip it closely. Of all the 
characters that stand out, the best is that of Pittendreigh the Godless. He is as 
odd as Corney Delaney ; no man could be odder ; he is as brave as Alan Breck. 
I despair of describing him; but no reader will regret making his acquaintance 
after meeting him face to face. And Mr. Balfour can describe a fight, whether 
it be of boy and man, with Nature’s weapons, as when the jealous lad, Oliphant, 
forces Gering to fight, by reason of Mistress Wayward ; or with stool legs and 
the like, as when the Edinburgh medical students, embryonic nucleus of a great 
school, face the mob that has justly accused them of bedy-snatching ; or on the 
occasions when horse and man hurtle together and steel rings upon steel. He 
can describe also ghastly scenes with something of the grim force of Edgar 
Allan Poe himself. Certainly the scene in which Oliphant is imprisoned in 
the underground cellar of Henri Grenouille is as grim as anything that ever was 
written by the American master himself. The rats, the slime, the foul waters 
of the Seine lapping in by the screened window, the drunken villain Lefaun 
pouring wild pistol shots into the darkness as Oliphant swims round the prison— 
all these things are terribly vivid. But one’s spirits keep up, for as Allan 
Oliphant is the narrator, and there are many pages to come, one knows he will 
escape by the skin of his teeth. That is the worst of the narrative in the first 
person. For the rest, there is little fault to find with Mr. Balfour. It is merely 
his misfortune that his book is for ever reminding one of other writers. 
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Mr. Gissing’s portrait gallery is quite of another kind. His models are of 
the nineteenth century, almost of the twentieth, and it is high compliment to the 
society in which they move to call it, as a contemporary critic in a superior 
literary journal has called it, middle-class. A bagman who lives in a Kennington 
bedroom, and will drive a van to oblige a friend ; a lodging-house keeper of 
that kind of lodging-house ; a young woman of high complexion and higher 
temper, who sells programmes on commission ; a City waiter and the like— 
these are not my conception of the middle-class, but of a class that is simply low. 
But it is interesting, in the same way as Mr. Weller, senior, and Sam, Mr. 
Bumble, Sikes, Fagin, and others of the world of Dickens are interesting. In 
this book of Mr. Gissing’s there are some distinct types worked out with elabora- 
tion and with much humour. The reckless, good-humoured, happy-go-lucky 
bagman, Gammon, with his ‘* bow-wows” at Dulwich, his readiness to help his 
fellows in their trouble, his aptitude in finding places for those who are out of 
employment, is a type, and a good type. Very clever, also, is the sketch of 
Polly Sparkes, the theatrical programme seller. Everything about her is 
absolutely true to life. Her coarse good looks ; her love of attention, added to 
an aggressive purity ; her fierce temper, and her joy in a war of words; her 
hat, with its immense bunch of poppies ; her blouse of shot silk in green and 
violet-—these, one and all, are characteristic features of a type of young woman 
common in London, commendable in its way, and they are well described in 
very apt phrases. ‘Polly liked to be addressed by strange young men ; 
experience had made her so skilful in austere rebuke.” There is that kind of 
young woman in anutshell. One may not like her, one may, perhaps, even com- 
plain that an artist of Mr, Gissing’s power should apply his brush to so ignoble a 
subject. But the choice of subject is, after all, Mr. Gissing’s own affair ; he has 
chosen this class of subject, and he excels in the 
delineation of it. Those who sigh for themes more 
noble must go elsewhere, that is all, for Mr. Gissing 
is the sacred bard not of Mayfair, but of those 
weary, monotonous streets which may be seen on 
the way to the Oval. He makes one realise that 
men and women live there; that they are possessed 
of human form, and possessed by tempers and 
humours like ourselves. Some of these personages 
have been enumerated already, and among the minor 
dramatis persone there are others. of strikin: indi- 
viduality. Amongst them may be reckoned Moggie, 
the inevitable slavey, and Mrs. Bubb, the landlady. 
Also the patient and prosperous wife of the Mr. Druce 
of the story is cleverly and sympathetically drawn, and 
there is real pathos in the affection with which she tends 
her sick husband, when, alter years of desertion, he 
comes to visit her for a few hours. But I have omitted the 
best portrait of the gallery, that of Sparkes, the head 
waiter at Chaffey’s. London is all too familiar with 
the story of the magnificent degeneration of Chaffey’s. 
‘*In place of the homely eating-house there stood a 
large hall, painted and gilded, and set about with 
mirrors, furnished with marble tables and cane- 
bottomed chairs.” But it has not occurred to most 
of us to sympathise with or enter into the feelings 
of the venerable waiter over the change from respecta- 
bility to glitter. Now this is what Mr. Sparkes 
thought. ‘* But what I do think is mean and low— 
mean and low—is to be neither one thing nor the 
other, to make a sort of show as if you was ’igh- 
clawss, an’ then ’ave it known as you are the cheapest 
of the cheap. Potatoes! That I should live to see 
Chaffey’s ’anding out such potatoes. They’re more 
like food for pigs, and I’ve known the day when 
Chaffey’s ’ud have thrown ’em at the ’ead of anybody 
as delivered ’em such offal.” So I have endeavoured 
to give the reader some idea of the class of person he will 
meet if he enters Mr. Gissing’s salon. It is not a noble 
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ACK ADDISON had not been married more 

than six months. I had seen nothing of him 

since 1887——Jubilee year—when we had taken our degrees 

in the same batch. We had been friends at Cambridge, not 
perhaps very intimate, but with that kind of friendship that con- 
sists in playing whist or poker in each other’s rooms, and walking 
together down to the boat-house most afternoons. I had thought 
of Addison, perhaps, half-a-dozen times since I came down from 
the Varsity ; probably my image had crossed his mind about as 
often. Nevertheless, though I would not have walked more than 
half a mile for the pleasure of seeing him, it was with unaffected 
cordiality that we shook hands in Piccadilly the other day. Chance 
meetings are always agreeable, and even to come across an old 
enemy is better than nothing. The pleasantest evening I have 
spent for years was after a casual encounter with old Larking, 
who used to lick me regularly every day my first term at school. 

Of course Jack asked me to dinner. It is the Englishman's 
custom, when, having exhausted all the obvious topics of con- 
versation, he can think of nothing else to say. I accepted, 
because just then I was not sorry to get a dinner for nothing. 
Besides, one is always curious to see the sort of girl who has 
cared to throw herself away upon an old friend. 

Jack, it seemed, was now partner in a firm of brewers, and, 
apparently, had plenty of money. These brewers have always 
rather roused my envy—probably because I do not know any- 
thing of the business. To the casual observer from the outside 
they all seem to enjoy a sufficient income without over-working 
themselves. Anyhow, Jack had a very comfortable little house, 
nicely furnished, and gave mea very fair dinner, good, without 
being ostentatious. The wine was exceilent, and Mrs. Addison 
proved to be a charming woman. She was extremely pretty, 
with that Irish combination that I have always thought so 
effective—blue eyes, and hair rather darker than common. She 
was also a lively talker, without a trace of shyness. Jack, 
when at college, was the shyest man I ever knew; but it is a 
common-place that men of this sort always contrive to secure the 
best wives. I confess she fairly fascinated me, and we talked 
together the greater part of dinner. When she rose to leave us, 
I noticed she wore in her bodice a little gold brooch in the form 
of a bicycle wheel, with a large diamond for the hub. As I he'd 
the door open for her to pass out, I asked her, laughingly, if she 
too had fallen a victim to the general craze. 

“It is my talisman,” she said, with a smile at Jack. ‘ You 
must ask him about it.” 

‘Hullo!’ I said to Jack when she had gone, and he was 
getting out the cigars—‘‘a romance, eh? Out with it, old 
chap.” 

“It was my wedding present to her,” replied Jack, handing 
me a Cabana. ‘ The reason why | chose it is a long story.” 

“Armed with a cigar and a cup of coffee—black, please, 
and one lump—1! can stand anything.”” Jack handed me the 
cup, and began with a preliminary cough. 

“It was two years after we came down,” he said, “ that I 
made the acquaintance of the lady who is now my wife. She 
was then Miss Trefusis, and lived with her father, old General 
Trefusis—poor fellow! he died before we were married—in a 
retired village in Devonshire. The General was a good old chap, 
and I had won his heart by allowing him to beat me at golf. The 
fact is, I had gone down to Devonshire so as to be near 
Westward Ho! You remember I was one of the few men who 
were enthusiastic golfers before it became the rage?” 

** You got your blue for it, I remember.” 

“* Well—if you call that getting a blue. Anyhow, West- 
ward Ho! has always been one of my favourite links, and there 
it was that I first met the old General. I can remember as 
well as anything the first time I saw him. He had driven off 
from the seventh tee, and lost his ball in the rushes. I was just 
behind him, playing a round by myself, and as he had gone well 
off the line, and seemed to have no chance of getting on to it 
again, I thought I might as well play on. Unfortunately, ay 
frequently happens in such cases, I pulled my drive badly, and 
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landed in a clump of rushes just in front of his 

nose. I never remember hearing more violent language 

in my life. However, I apologised profusely, and, by a curious 

coincidence, we found the two balls lying close together in 

thesameclump. That pacified him, and, as he was also playing 
alone, we finished the round together. 

“That was the beginning of quite an intimate friendship. 
We got to playing together frequently, and at last he asked me 
over to dine at his place. I had brought my bicycle with 
me—it was one of the good old sort, with a 56in. wheel, you 
know—and I rode over in the afternoon, carrying my dress- 
clothes in a bag. I saw Dolly that evening for the first time, 
and I need not tell you that I lost no opportunity of seeing her 
again. Soon it became quite the regular thing for me to rice 
over in the morning for lunch—it was about five miles off—and 
drive back with the General for a game in the afternoon. Then 
we would return to dinner, and I would ride back on my machine 
after a cheroot and a game of billiards at about midnight. It 
was, perhaps, the jolliest time I ever had in my life.” 

** Except, of course, just now,” I suggested, mildly. 

Jack closed his left eyelid. ‘‘ Exactly,” he continued. ‘“ Well, 
this sort of thing went on for some three weeks, until I was 
madly in love. I turned the matter over in my mind, and 
decided to make an effort. I had a little money of my own—not 
much, you know, but enough to marry upon if we did things 
quietly—and I thought, somehow, that Dolly was aware of my 
intentions, and did not altogether disapprove of them. My 
holiday, too, was coming to an end, and I could not prolong it 
for more than a few days further. So I made up my mind to 
propose on a certain Saturday. It was not a fortunate choice, 
and if I had not been one of those men who hate changing their 
minds”—I smiled, for Jack was known at Cambridge for the 
most vacillating of men—-‘*I should certainly have put it off. 
Nothing had gone well that day. The General had been 
altogether off his play, and was not in the best of tempers. I 
myself had foozled every other drive, and you know what that 
means; I had beaten him, but there had been no pleasure about 
the game. Even when we got back, a good deal earlier than 
usual, I remember noticing that Dolly was not quite so pleasant 
to me as usual. However, I asked her to come and have a game 
of billiards after tea, meaning to get the job over.” 

Jack stopped, and there was a long pause. 

“Well,” I said, “what happened? She accepted you, I 
suppose.” 

“No!” he continued. ‘ She refused me, point blank. The 
fact was, I must have hurried it too much, you know. I was 
determined to get it over, and I suppose I was too abrupt. The 
poor child was taken completely by surprise, or said she was. 
So, for that matter, was I. It was all over in ten minutes.” 

I began to grow interested. ‘+ What did you do then?” I 
asked. 

‘‘There was only one thing to be done. I got on my 
machine and rode off. I can tell you I was in a devil of a 
state. I neither looked nor cared where I was going. After 
about an hour’s hard riding—it was just seven o'clock, for | 
remember looking at my watch—I found myself about fifteen 
miles from home, and beginning to get hungry. I sat down on 
a milestone and reviewed the situation. It was very sad. I 
felt as if my life had come suddenly to a blank wall. It was no 
longer worth living. These are the usual symptoms, I believe. 
You will understand my sensations? ”’ 

‘‘ Like Marius among the ruins of Carthage,” I suggested. 

“IT can afford to laugh at it now, but I can tell you that 
just then it was no laughing matter. I must have sat there for 
more than an hour, thinking. Then I realised it was time to be 
getting home, for, after all, even a disappointed lover must have 
supper. I thought sadly of what I should do. Of course, I had 
to go; I could never see her again, never play t'e old General 
at golf or billiards again. Well, it had been a very pleasant 
time while it lasted. The next morning would witness my 
departure—for ever. 
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“| mounted the old Humber, and set off wearily home- 
wards. Then a sudden resolve seized me. Once more I would 
go by her house, and cast a glance at the roof that sheltered her. 
It was a fiae summer night, and I should still be home well 
before dark. I started, first slowly, then, as the thought of my 
folly came across me, faster and faster, until I was riding a good 
twelve or thirteen miles to the hour—not such a bad pace on 
one of those old sky-scrapers. 

‘Close to where old Trefusis lived there is a long hill, with 
a sharp turn near the bottom. It has now been marked witha 
danger-board, but at that time there were but few of those useful 
inventions about. In any case, had there been a dozen, it is not 
likely that I would have stopped for them. I was reckless that 
night, and to have broken my leg--perhaps even my neck— 
would have rather pleased me than otherwise. So at least I 
fancied as I tucked my legs over the handle-bars, preparatory to 
a good rush down. 

‘She simply whizzed along. Never before, or since, have I 
felt the air rush past me with such velocity. I had come to the 
brow of the hill at a good pace, and made no effort to check 
myself before the descent. There was nothing for it but to 
keep cool, and watch for the turn. I felt intoxicated, exhilarated 
to madness by the speed. I laughed aloud, and gave a shrill 
halloo of triumph. I was nearly at the turn. 

‘* A woman’s scream for help rang out as I negotiated the 
corner. Like a streak of lightning I shot round, the angle 
judged to a nicety, though I shaved a stone at the edge of the 
grass by a miracle. Fitty yards further down were two figures, 
aman and a woman, their backs towards me, running. The 
woman was in front; it was a chase. 

“T saw at once my game, and held on without a sound. 
The Humber was racing along at close on forty miles an 
hour, the rubber tyres making no noise on the hard ground. 
There were none of your clanking chains in those days. The 
girl—for 1 could now see that it was a girl—ran nobly, but the 
rufian was gaining upon her. In three seconds I should have 
caught him. 

“‘ Suddenly, in a flash, I recognised the girl. It was Dolly! 
The sight nerved me to a frenzy, and, as my wheel caught her 
pursuer in the back, I uttered a most blood-curdling yell of 
triumph. ; 

“The smash was terrific, and if I had not put my legs 
over the handles I should have been killed to a certainty. 
As it was, 1 came off remarkably well, with a bruise or two, and 
rather cut about the hands.” 

There was a pause. ‘‘ That was how it happened,” con- 
cluded Jack. ‘Shall we adjourn to the drawing-room ?” 
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‘« She was netted, I suppose, by your heroism?” I surmised, 
as we rose. 

‘‘Well—you see—I had to carry her home,’ exclaimed 
Jack, who seemed reluctant to finish the story. ‘She had 
fainted at the critical moment.” 

‘I see. And how about the robber ?” 

Jack laughed. ‘I left him there, and, what was rather 
curious, I never saw him—or the remains of my machine either, 
for that matter—again. The man was only a common tramp,” 
he added, as he thought that accounted for the double dis- 
appearance. 

‘‘Qne more question,” I urged, as we ascended the stairs. 
‘“* Why was Miss Trefusis—Mrs. Addison—walking in a country 
lane alone in the evening ?—if the question is not indiscreet.” 

“It is most indiscreet,” said Jack, solemnly. ‘She has 
confided to me since’’—and he nudged me forcibly in the ribs— 
‘that she had thought it just possible she might happen to meet 
me again along that road.” 


‘IT have never allowed him to ride a bicycle since,” 
3aid Mrs. Addison, with a smile, as we entered the drawing- 
room. E. H. Lacon- Watson. 
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OTTERS AND OTTER-HUNTING i) 


they are beautifully and faithfully illustrative of scenes in 

the real life of an otter-hunter, do not represent any 
particular scene referred to in this series of articles, which is 
frankly intended to be in some measure instructive. In the 
articles which have gone before some suggestions have been 
made with regard to the methods of securing that condition 
precedent to the prosperous existence of a pack of otter-hounds, 
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an otter-hunting country. Some general hints have also been 
given as to the selection of the fathers of the pack, and of the 
mothers, who are quite as important, and their management in 
kennel. Something might also have been said on the important 
subject of sending puppies out to walk. In many old leases 
there survives a covenant to the effect that the tenant shall in 
each year keep one or more of his landlord's hounds at walk 
when required, and agitators upon the Land Question, which is 
more easily mentioned than defined, have been 
known to make a grievance out of this covenant. 
There is, of course, nothing in the grievance. 
No Master of Hounds in the possession of his 
senses would ever dream of forcing his young 
hounds on unwilling hosts, and few indeed are 
the farmers in a hunting country, be the quarry 
fox or otter, who object to perform this trifling 
service in the interests of sport. It is your 
ignoramus, your broken-down urban reporter in 
search of a sensation, who invents this kind of 
grievance. ‘The farmers themselves laugh at 
it; and the practice, which is many centuries 
old, has its distinct advantages. It teaches the 
young hounds to know their names; it tends to 
harden their feet; and the faults which they 
almost invariably pick up through the good- 
humoured carelessness of those who give them 
lodging are easily eradicated. 

But now let us suppose the new Master— 
he may be young or old—to have secured his 
country, and to have built up enough of a 
warrantable pack to justify him in setting out 
upon the practical operations of venerie. There 
are still many things to be considered. If he be 
a great territorial magnate, with the streams 
running through many thousands of acres at 
his disposal, he may, of course, hunt pretty 
Copyright. much when he pleases and where he pleases. 
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His otter-hunting expeditions will partake of the 
nature of private parties, and passing pleasant 

they will be, for, churlish though it may seem 

to say so, there is not a particle of doubt that 
when the field exceeds a very limited number 
every man and every woman added to it takes 
away from the amount of sport which is to be 
enjoyed; and I, for one, having many scores of 
times hunted otters with success after meeting 

as late as ten or eleven in the morning, have 

a shrewd suspicion that the practice of fixing 

the meet at some unearthly hour about dawn 

was due originally to a desire to keep down the 
numbers of the field. Certain it is that in a 
good country, where otters are plentiful, sport 

of the first water may be obtained and secured 

after meeting at a reasonable hour, and that the 
majority of men and women enjoy their hunting 

more after rising at the ordinary time and eating 

their breakfast comfortably. I certainly do 

so; but then it is impossible for me to say 

how piano other men feel when they leave their 

beds before dawn. Only I know I would gladly “ 
run the risk of changing bodies with almost 
anybody at that hour in the morning. If 
anybody could feel worse, that body must ff 7 Shear, 
feel so bad that his sufferings must be a 

veritable ecstasy of dejection. As for the necessity of hunting 
with the dawn, experience convinces me that it is a traditional 
delusion in most cases, and the only exceptions known to me 
—although there may be others—are the cases in which otters 
are known to haunt marshes near the sea, or to have a lake, the 
source of the stream, to escape to. In such cases early rising 
may be—indeed is—desirable, for you simply cannot kill an 
otter by fair hunting in the sea, and your chances are not at all 
good in a lake. He is dwrgi, the water-dog, and, if there is 
enough of his own element, no animal can touch him in it. 

Few Masters, however, are in the position of the happy 
land-owner whom I have imagined for myself. Most of them, 
whether they be peripatetic over provinces, or locally peripatetic 
—for every pack of otter-hounds must travel a little—are more 
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or less dependent upon their subscribers, and they will be well 


advised to consult the convenience of those subscribers, not only 
as to the hour of meeting, but also as to the season of the year 
at which this district or that shall be visited. If you have a 
subscriber at A. whose movements may be predicted with some 
approach to accuracy, and if you time your visits with the pack 
so that there is no chance of his being there to see the sport, you 
will not be likely to keep your subscriber, and he may even 
organise a scratch meet with terriers, aye, and kill too, at his 
own good time. 

Now for the hunting, which is the main matter, though the 
little points that have been mentioned are by no means wanting 
in importance. ‘ First,’ said that great authority Mrs. Glasse, 
“catch your hare.’’ That is what you do last in the case of the 
otter, and sometimes fail to achieve, yet, failing, secure the best 
of sport. It is in finding the drag of an otter, and in letting the 
pack puzzle it out, and helping them sparingly, and at the right 
moments, that the main art and sport and delight of otter- 
hunting are to be found. There are just a few golden rules which 
must never be neglected. In the first place, you can never tell 
to an absolute certainty whether the pack are following the drag 
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in the direction which the otter took, or are travelling in exactly the 
opposite direction, and “hunting heel.” It is a strong scent 
undoubtedly, though our nostrils cannot acknowledge it, that the 
otter leaves, although it is obvious, from the frequent errors 
made by young hounds, that it strongly resembles that of the 
water-hen. Sometimes the otter’s tracks on impressionable mud 
by the water’s edge may give you a hint, but always, unless the 
hounds grow more and more keen every moment, there is danger 
tha& they may be going in precisely the wrong direction, and often 
a bold cast back willsave the day. Never neglect a small tributary 
stream, or even a drain. Such are the places which otters love 
to haunt, and those of the field who loiter by the big river while 
we “just try the brook ” are apt to lose all the fun of the fair. The 
motto of the Onslows, Festina lente, in sporting parlance “go 
slow,” is specially applicable to otter-hunting. Rivers are 
sinuous, sometimes almost irritating in their windings, and the 
great fault of foxhounds used for otter-hunting is to be found in 
their dashing desire to race by short cuts over land instead of 
hunting brook. Now an otter is not a fast traveller, and asa 
mere matter of pace hounds can always outstrip him. But 
Satan himself is not more cunning, and unless every inch of the 
brook is carefully hunted, they are more than likely to run past 
him, and he will glide swiftly down to the sea or some holt in 
the lower waters, while you are at a loss up stream. Go slowly, 
go carefully, and with little noise, and remember, good Master, 
that your example is more convincing than your precept. If you 
are for ever blowing the horn until the hounds take no notice of 
it, if you holloa out to the field in the voice of Stentor orders to 
make no noise before it has made any, you can’t expect men to 
obey. Hunt quietly yourself, and your field will drink in your 
spirit. So, when you come to the critical time, and the clamorous 
pack have marked the otter in his holt, shall your field be well 
disciplined and shall the sport be good. Sometimes the mere 
marking will serve, and almost before there has been time to 
guard the ford above and below, he will have slipped out down 
stream or up. Sometimes he will resist the 

efforts of terriers, and jumping on the bank 

till it trembles, and thrusting of otter poles 

into the oozy caverns of the holt. Then is 

the time to try the discipline of your pack 

and your field. Withdraw both to a distance, 

and stand like a statue within close eyeshot 

of the holt. You need not watch the ground. 

The otter will not show his lithe body in the 

upper air. The water will be far too thick 

for you to see him as he swims. But watch 

the surface of the water. Soon, very likely 

when he sees the coast clear, the quarry will 

slip out noiselessly under water, like a 

torpedo from a submerged tube; but his bead, 

the long trail of bubbles that rises from his 

fur or nostrils, will betray him at once and 

his direction. Shall you cry “ Tally-ho” and 

set the pack on him at once? Surely not, 

unless the water is very difficult. Rather 

give him abundant -law, and let the hounds 

come in later. Then shall you see the per- 

fection of sport, and, as you distribute the 

pads among the ladies, your supporters shall 

vote you a good man and true. But remember 

that even the field has its rights. It comes 

Copyright to see the sport; it is just that it should see 
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some of it; and if you accuse it of mobbing 
the hounds, and pressing them when the offence 
has not yet been committed, it will set you 
at naught. After all, otter-hunting is not for 
the Master and the huntsman and the whips 
only, but for the field also, and the quiet, well- 
disciplined Master makes an orderly and self- 
restrained field. VENATOR. 


About: a -Butcher-bird. 


ALKING on the road, birds and wild creatures 
W will take no notice of you. You are in your 
tight place there, the place in which they are 
accustomed to see you. The moment you turn from the 
highway, only by a yard, you are out of place, in their 
places, invading their sanctuaries. At once you become 
an object of suspicion. The grouse on the moorland, that 
have fed carelessly hitherto, are up and away, the old cock 
cackling expostulation. One cannot always be in such 
glorious country as the moorland, or flush such glorious 
quarry as the grouse covey, but the smaller deer will 
resent your intrusion in the same way—partridges, that 
would wait till you were within twenty yards while you 
kept the footpath, will be up and away at two or three 
hundred as soon as you step out on the stubble. So, 
passing on a June day along a road that cuts one of £, 7; Sheaf. 
the finest bits of Sussex inland scenery—that scenery 
in which the fir trees fringe the ridges of the undulating 
hills and all between is a wilderness of heather, of bracken, of gorse bush, 
and holly bush, and all the most beautiful wild things in Nature—passing 
on such a road we went unassailed by any clamour of a live wild thing 
that deemed this wild place its possession, but, turning aside but a yard or two 
on the heatber-clad common, at once became the object of scolds and protests. 
The scolder was a butcher-bird, perched, after its manner, on the topmost 
branch of a thorn bush, flirting its long tail in a fashion of terrible agitation, 
angry beyond measure, It is so angry that one almost fears to approach it. 
Occasionally it scolds out its note of ‘*chack, chack ”’—not musical, but 
exceedingly expressive. There is no possibility of mistaking his meaning, his 
wrathful expostulation at our intrusion. Neither is there any mistaking his sex. 
He is the handsome male bird—butcher-bird, or red-backed shrike—and he shows 
the rich chestnut of the back, whence he takes his name, and the soft, pearly 
greys of his lower plumage, contrasting yet harmonising so well with the 
chestnut, as he flies a short distance, in jerky flight, to perch again, and repeat 
his antics and his scolds, on the summit of another thorn bush. 

He is alone ; and from this one may guess that somewhere, in that fringe 
of high thorns raggedly skirting the limits of the rushy pond, his mate is sitting 
on her eggs in a big, untidy nest. There is no likelihood of his being a celibate, 
for in May even,, when they will have arrived—rather late migrants to 
our island—they will have paired already. This is their fashion, unlike that 
of most of the migratory tribes that come to us for their domestic business. 
So it is likely, by careful search of these thorn trees, that we may find that 
large and generally ill-concealed nest. And the bird himself, that angry scolder, 
may be our best guide to it, indicating that we grow ‘‘hot” or ‘‘ cold,” 
approaching or leaving the spot where that is hid which we would find, and that 
he is so angry with us for presuming even to look for. The poor little bird’s 
anxiety is pitiable to see. It is a game of ‘‘ magical music,” the music of the 
scolds growing more furious and emphatic as we draw near the bush in which is 
the nest, dying to a less agitated tune as we recede from it. And ever it is 
accompanied by the same restless flitting from tree to tree, the same frantic 
jerks of the tail, the same note of protest constantly repeated. But before we 
shall find the nest—probably enough on the lower limbs of that thorn on which 
we surprised him first by our departure from the beaten track—we are likely to 
find other evidences of his mode of life. There, on the thorns, impaled as on 
so many spits, are sundry rather gruesome lit:le objects—bodies of birds, 
fledglings for the most part, half-plucked and half-eaten, the heads especially 
rent off and devoured, as if these were the prime delicacies; and with these 
there may be a beetle, a frog, a lizard or two. It is the butcher-bird’s larder, 
his slaughter-house ; and it is clear that his menu must be a varied, though 
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always a carnivorous, one. He is well named the butcher among birds. Even 
a thing as big as a young partridge, as big almost as himself, will not come amiss to 
him. Then you may go along beside the fringe of thorn trees, and still the ‘‘chack, 
chacking ” of his alarm notes will follow you. Now it grows louder, more con- 
stant and more frenzied, as you approach the place where his nest is, and again 
dies down as you wander away from it. You do not find the fragments of 
impaled birds, insects, and reptiles elsewhere on the thorn trees. He has his 
larder on the one tree, and this he sticks to—he does not hang out his meat on every 
bush. At length, by listening to his cachinnations, by watching his gestures as he 
rises into the air a short space, beating his wings furiously in his emotion, and 
flirting his tail without ceasing, you have judged, within the radius of a bush or 
two, the site of his nest. Then the search with your eyes begins, for it is 
impossible for the magical music to tell you any more. Already it has reached 
the top of its gamut of noise and haste and emotion. You are hard on the nest 
now, and the little bird is in a veritable frenzy. A brown form darts almost 
invisibly from a bush, nearly touching you, and, looking in, you see a big nest, 
with straggling twigs. The eggs are hot within; it was the mother bird that 
went off with this quick, straight, silent flight, so unlike the jerky antics of her 
mate. But now she too is with him, flitting about the thorn bushes and expos- 
tulating almost as furiously as he does about your unwarrantable intrusion on 
their domestic hearth. 

There are the eggs—they are pretty eggs, of a greenish-grey and of a 
roundish form, mottled with markings of darker grey and brown, You may do 
with them what you will, but if you are a kind person, or a law-abiding person, 
you will let them be, and go away content with the game of magical music and 
the fun that the butcher-bird has given you. 

As you depart, the music plays in inverse manner. More and more gentle, 
less and less exasperated and suspicious, become the notes and the antics. After 
a while you will again see only one bird, and hear only one bird jerking out its 
notes of expostulation. You may guess that the other, the mother, has stolen 
back again, to be sure that you have done her eggs no harm. By the time you 
have reached the high road the ‘* chacking” is only occasional, and if you will 
walk a hundred yards up the road and come back again, you will find that peace 
is restored in all that region of the thorn bushes. The husband has again taken 
his position on the thorn that is his larder, and is letting his spirits find calm 
again after such emotional disturbance. 

The day afier an episode of this nature I went away for three weeks. 
When I went away all the country was vocal with the never-ceasing notes of the 
cuckoo; the moorland resounded to the song of the skylark. When I came 
hack, after the three weeks’ interval, all was silence. The cuckoo, no doubt, 
was there still, but he had not a word tosay. The skylarks 
had done with their domestic duties for the time being, and 
no longer cared to sing songs of praise. I went up the 
road by the haunt of the butcher-bird; I invaded his 
sanctuary, but there was no note of expostulation or anger, 
nu little bird jerking himself about and suffering frightful 
hysterics on the thorn bushes, Even the little larder 
was gone, and the spines of the thorn bush were picked 
clean of every remnant of bird or beetle. The nest of the 
butcher-bird was empty. The eggs had been taken, or else 
had been hatched soon after my finding them, and the 
young family had been reared. I could not tell which. 
A day or two later, as I sat in the garden, my attention 
was caught by a perpetual and very monotonous and 
insistent call—a distressful and yet at the same time 
rather a cross-sounding plaint, constantly repeated mono- 
syllabically. I looked, and saw a bird of an undistin- 
guished brown colour sitting on the bare bough of a 
tree. Even as I looked, and as if in answer to its 
insistent call, a smarter bird, in its own likeness, came 
to it, and thrust a beakful of food down the throat that it 
opened cavernously as the other came. It was my butcher- 
bird, and this was its young one that it was bringing food 
to—a young one that seemed to decline ever to be satisfied 
with food, but ever, Oliver Twist-like, demanded more, as 
often as its wants were supplied. Of course I could not be 
certain that it was my butcher-bird—the very one that I had 
baited, and that had amused me with its magical music, 
about three weeks before; but it was likely that it might 
be that same butcher-bird. The chief argument against it 
Copyrignt was the size of its youngster, that I could not believe 
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wonld-have grown to: so big a-fledgling fromthe egg in the short course 
of three weeks. And why was there but one youngster? What had 
become of the other eggs? And where was Mrs. Butcher-bird? Of course 
these were questions that I could only ask, and suggest for myself the answers. 
The butcher-b rd would not tell me. Indeed he was fully occupied, flying 
off into the grass and picking up some insects, no doubt, though I could 
not see them, and flying back with them to that youngster who demanded, with 
such insistent clamour, to be fed. About once in every two minutes, while I 
wa'ched them, the old bird came to the young one with nourishment. Now 
and then the old one caught the flies or insects on the wing, hawking them like 
a fly-catcher ; but for the most part he was satisfied to fly down into the grass 
and pick them up, quickly hurrying back to give them to his voracious child. 
Yet, even so, the child seemed scarcely to be satisfied with the rate of his feeding, 
Lut was ever calling out to his father to hurry up. 

The proceedings were interesting at first, but they had a monotony, and 
grew wearisome. Then I stole a little nearer, as near as the young bird would 
let me. I got near enough to see that his soberer tints were an understudy of 
the handsome hues of his father, and to see the hooked, hawk-like beak that 
accorded not well with the slender legs and claws. But the butcher-bird, we 
have seen, knows how to make up to himself for the comparatiye weakness of 
those talons—not a match for the accipitral bill—sticking his food on thorns to 
give him a firm hold to pull and tear the flesh from, a hold that the feeble grip 
of his feet could never give him. It is a pretty lesson in Nature’s adaptation of 
means to end. Then the young bird grew alarmed at my near approach. He 
flew off, and I did not see father, or son, or any of the family again. And that 
was the end of the small comedy of the butcher-bird, SURREY. 
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HAKES AND HOUNDS ON WHEELS. 
{To THE Eprror or **Country LIiFE.”} 

S1r,—You have always been so kind in putting little things father has sometimes 
sent you connected with Moffat into your paper, that I trust you will not think 
it a liberty of me writing you about a splendid bicycle paper-chase that we had 
here yesterday, and perhaps if you have space you would kindly say a little 
about it. It is the first we have had, and as the roads in this district are very 
good for cycling, it was a great success; and we hope to get up another soon, 
and certainly some in spring and next summer. The hares were Miss Cochrane. 
(a splendid rider), Mr. J. D, Anderson, and Mr. Day, and they had a quarter of 
an hour’s start. There were three whips, Mr. A. Gordon (Edinburgh), Captain 
Laurie, R.A., and Mr. H. Day (London), and there were over thirty hounds. 
Unly four girls, Misses Maclarlane, Anderson, and Day, followed the direct 
course of the hares, which was twenty-two miles. The hares got in one minute 
before two of the hounds, Messrs. W. Macfarlane and Carl Anderson. A great 
many false trails were put down, and the course was a difficult one to follow ; 
but the race was great fun, and most exciting. Please forgive me writing you 
at such length about it. My only excuse is that you have been so kind formerly 
in saying something about Moffat, and it is always much appreciated, and so 
many people in this district take your paper, I hope you won’t mind me writing 
you.—ATA ANDERSON. 


ROBIN SUFFERING FROM VERTIGO ? 
[To THE EpITOR oF ‘*‘CouNTRY LIFE.” | 

Sirx,—I think the following account may perhaps be interesting to some of your 
readers. I have for a long while had hung up before my boudoir window a 
bone for the tits. It is hung by a long string from the branch of a lime tree, 
at just such a height that the dogs cannot reach it by jumping. From time to 
time, as the bone is picked clean, it is replaced by a new one. Generally it is 
the tits that come to this bone, though many birds attempt it, and I have even 
seen a nuthatch clinging to it as cleverly as the tits, and pecking as carnivorously 
as they. But lately a robin has taken to coming. It is, of course, something 
quite new in his experience of life to have to cling to a swinging thing, and he 
makes a poor hand of it. However, he does his best. He clings for a moment 
or two, pecking ; then his claws seem to tire, and he lets go. But what happens 
then is the surprising thing of the whole, to me, and I think it may interest your 
readers to hear it, as it would interest me to hear any explanation they can offer. 
When the robin quits his hold he does not, as you would suppose, fly off. No ; 
he falls, without using his wings, to the ground. There he lies, as if stunned or 
confused, for a moment or two, then picks himself up, takes a look round, and 
goes off. He will do this perhaps twenty times a day ; so it is evident that the fall 
does not hurt him. But why should he fall at all? Why does he not fly straight 
away? Is it that he gets vertigo, from being unaccustomed to the swinging 
motion and the heel-above-head attitudes that ate second nature to the tits, or 
has it something to do with the mechanics of flight—that he cannot get into the 
right position for using his wings in so short a vertical fall through the air? 
In any case it is possible that this little account of his antics may interest 
somebody.—-L. G. B. 


A DEPRAVED HORSE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can you suggest a remedy for a horse which will not. pass a roadside 
public-house ? He takes little or no notice of a public-house in a town, but 
almost invariably insists on stopping at every one he comes to along a country 
road, I suppose that he scents the beer. Nothing will induce him to stir till 
his rider has been served, or till he considers, I can only suppose, a - proper 
period of time has elapsed to admit of his being served, and then he goes off 
gaily enough, to repeat the performance further on. He isa good hack in other 
respects, and was bought from a dealer who professes to know nothing of his 
antecedents. It is quite clear that he had a bibulous master at one time. If 
you could give me any advice, I should be extremely grateful. EQUESTRIAN. 
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MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘Countrry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—-I was interested by a paragraphin your ‘‘Country Notes” columns remarking 
on the abundance of moth life and relative scarcity of butterfly life this year. Your 
commentator professed himself unable to find an explanation. May I, for the 
sake of interest, and in order to raise contradiction, suggest what seems to me a 
plausible one? In the first place, we must take it, I think, that the late mild 
winter proved, on the whole, very favourable to insect life. That is to say, 
a great number, both of moths and butterflies, were hatched, and, I think we may 
say, reached the perfect stage. Now the broad difference between moths and 
butterflies—the most obvious difference—is that the former are nocturnal, the 
latter diurnal. It so happened that in June and July we had some very cold 
nights; nights so cold that the frost materially injured the hops. Now the 
moth, being a night creature, bears cold much better than the sun. loving 
butterfly ; and also the moth, being a night creature, is active at night, and when 
it is cold can find its way into warm recesses. This is not the case with the 
butterfly. The butterfly establishes itself for the night about sutidown, and, 
unless disturbed by some such convulsion of Nature as a passing cow, remains 
there, and takes its chance until sunrise. It is my notion, therefore, that these 
cold nights may have killed an immense proportion of the originally large host 
of butterflies that came from the pupa this year, so that their numbers have 
actually appeared abnormally small, while the moth host has kept itself going, 


- and so appears enormous. I may further confirm this view by the fact that 


seems to have established itself to my own observation, that the day-flying moths 
gammas, burnets, and humming-bird hawk-moths, to give them their popular 
names) have been exceptionally scarce this year, they, as I surmise, having 
fallen victims, along with the butterflies, to the chill. I hope you will pardon 
the length of this letter, and that the notion may prove, if not acceptable, at 
least suggest ve.—PAPILIO. : 
[We thank our correspondent for his interesting letter and the very 
ingenious theory, to say no more of it, that he advances.—Ep. ] 


DOGS AND CATS FINDING THEIR WAY HOME. 
[fo THE Eprror or ‘*Country Lire.” 

Sir,—A friend of mine has lately made a suggestion that throws a light rather 
new to me on the curious subject of dogs and cats finding their way home from 
great distances along routes that they have seldom or only once traversed before. 
Iam quite in accord with the views of Mr. Tegetmeier, so strongly expressed 
in the /ze/d, that a large number of the cases of these seeming miracles must be 
dismissed as being without adequate foundation—‘ not proven.” Especially is 
it ‘not proven ” that the creatures have returned from any great distances along 
routes that they have never travelled before. Along routes that they have 
travelled before once—yes ; but routes never travelled before—no. I believe 
the evidence, when shrewdly sifted, really comes down to’ something like this. 
Now the notion that my friend has suggested to me is that we do not give due 
weight to the help that dog and cat receive from their sense of smell in making 
these seemingly miraculous returns. We are all acquainted with the great 
power that scents have of reviving in our memory scenes in which the same scents 
have’ previously come to our noses—the power that scents have of association, or 
some phrase of that kind, is, I believe, common'y used to express it—and this 
power, it is not unlikely, would be magnified in the case of dogs and cats toa 
degree which we with our dull olfactory senses cannot conceive, All the way back, 
along a route once traversed, even if conveyed in a cart or a hamper—this keen 
sense would remind them that they had been this way before, and that that 
other way—any divergent road—was strange to them and therefore not their 
homeward route. It will be seen that this suggestion takes no account of the 
reputed cases of dogs and cats finding their way home over paths ‘absolutely 
strange to them ; but the fact that they do so is still, in my view, to be proven, 
and certainly my friend’s suggestion makes the cases of return along a once- 
travelled road much more intelligible. —F. L. 


A FINE OLD TERRIER. 
[To THe Eprror oF “Country Lire.” ] : 

Sir, —As I take a great interest in your journal, Country Lire, I think you 
may like to have the picture of my dog Gippy, who was bred at the Ledbury 
Kennels, Herefordshire, and who is most wonderful for his age of fifteen years, 
and is still bright and well. I enclose his photograph, and should like to hear 
if you accept it for your nice journal ; and kindly return the picture when you 
have done with it.—J. E. PILCHER. 


A PROBLEM OF THE MOORS. 
[Yo tHE Eprror or “Country LIFE.”] ; 
Sir,—Can you suggest any sort of crop that would be inexpensive to put in — 
also to gather (probably it would best be left on the ground, however) that woul 
keep grouse and black game from straying on to adjo ning moors ?— MoorLAND. 
[We should try buckwheat. —ED. ] 
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A BATTLE OF FLOWERS. 
[To ‘HE EpIrorR oF ‘*CouUNTRY 

LIFE.”] 1) 
$1r,—I am sending you a photograph | 
of a Battle of Flowers which took 
place on the Bassin d’Arcachon on 
September Irth. The idea, which 
is quite a novel one, was carried 
out with immense success, no less 
than 4,000 people taking a part in 
it. As the photograph shows, an 
avenie was formed by yachts on 
one side and flats on the other, the 
latter (access to which was obtained 
by a bridge of boats) acting as stand 
to the public. About two hundred 
boais of all sizes and descriptions 
formed the lines, up and down which 
thirty-two rowing - boats, beautifully 
wreathed and decorated, took an 
active part in the fight, throwing 
and receiving bouquets by the hun- 
dreds. The photograph is by Renau- 
deau, professional photographer at 
Arcachon, so please add his name should you deem his photograph worth 
pub.ishing.—J. H. Exsuaw. 


FLOWER-GROWING AT HAMPSTEAD. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Counrry LIFE.” | 

Six,—I take your paper regularly, and desire to avail myself of your invitation 
to ask for information concerning the garden. This is a heavy clay soil, and 
this drawback, added to the inexperience of my gardener, who acts as odd man, 
makes satisfactory results difficult. Will you advise me what is most likely to 
thrive under these conditions ? I may just mention the bulbs I have put in from 
time to time do well, but the roses and other flowers have been more or less a 
failure ; this year completely so. Is the soil suitable to honeysuckle and jasmine, 
and if so, what varieties would be likely to’ do best, and when should they be 
planted? I have two of the former, but during the current year and the previous 
they have neither borne a blossom. However, I am so partial to them that I do 
not want to give them up. The aspect of the back garden is due south. Does 
a wistaria, of which I have a specimen in the front (due north) require any 
special treatment? It was planted about three years ago, and has made con- 
siderable progress this season. Any advice as to how to make a decent show at 
no great cost will be much appreciated. —-FRANK WEARNE. 


{We cannot understand why your flowers have failed at Hampstead, 
especially such usually vigorous things as honeysuckle and jasmine. There is 
no reason whatever why you shou'd not succeed with honeysuckles, but if only 
planted a year or two, flowers will not be forthcoming. It is only when this 
climber is thoroughly established that it will bloom at all freely. We have seen 
this from observation, so that your plants will probably flower well next year. 
The Dutch honeysuckle is perhaps the most vigorous and fragrant. Plant 
against the walls of the house those very fragrant kinds which blossom in winter, 
Lonicera Standishi and fragratissima, also the winter-flowered jasmine (J. nudi- 
florum), and the winter sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). Roses usually do so 
well in clayey soils, but probably your, plants are upon some wrong stock. We 
think soil and climate are frequently blamed for failures due really to the 
pernicious custom of grafting plants upon any kind of stock. Your soil may be 
very poor ; if so, mix with it some well-decayed manure, wood-ashes, or anything 
to lighten it. Hardy perennials should grow with great freedom ; we mean the 
flowers that will make a garden gay from early spring until far into the autumn. 
Want of space prevents us from giving a list, but any good catalogue of some 
hardy plant nurseryman. would assist you. —-Ep.] 





DAFFODILS AND TULIPS FOR POTS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.”’} 
Sik,—-Would you kindly tell me the names of a few of the best kinds of 
daffodils for pot culture in a cool greenhouse, also of tulips for the same 
purpose.—M. M. 


[The best daffodils for a cool greenhouse are Ard Righ, Bicolar Horsfieldi, 
Bicolor Empress, the Hoop Petticoat Narcissus (N. Bulbocodium, and the kind 
named Citrinus), Countess of Annesley, the old double yellow daffodil (N. tela- 
monius plenus), N. incomparabilis albus aurantius plenus, and N. i. Sir Watkin, 
Emperor, Obvallaris (the Tenby daffodil), Princeps, the daffodil called N. 
Johnstoni, Queen of Spain, an excellent variety for this purpose, and the 
Pheasant’s Eye or Poet’s Narcissi (Poetarum and Poeticus ornatus). Also 
include a few Jonquils, both single and double, and single Camfermellers. 
The bunch-flowered or polyanthus narcissus are very useful. You may select 
from any of the following :—Bathurst Gloriosa, Grand Monarque, Paper White, 
Grand Primo, and Soleil d’Or. Of the single tulips select the very early- 
flowering scarlet, white, and yellow Duc Van Thols, Coleur Cardinal, white, 
yellow, and red Pottebakkers, Proserpine, Vermilion Brilliant, Wouverman, 
White Swan, and Yellow Prince. Of the double kinds, choose from Duc Van 
Thol, Imperator Rubrorum, La Candem, Murillo, Rex Rubrorum, red and 
a and yellow Tournesol, and yellow rose. Any of these will be suit- 
able. —Ip. ] 


WORKS ON SHEEP-FARMING. 
(To THE Epitror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I would like to ask you, could you recommend me a book on keeping 
sheep, suitable to give a young farmer, who has commenced to keep sheep this 
winter with a view to selling again in the spring? Hired labour is so expensive 
in this part of the world (County Antrim), that this farmer has decided to turn 
the whole farm into sheep-grazing. So if there is any book that would help 


_ him, I would be glad to give it to him. —MAUDE CREIGHTON. 


[You can obtain the two best works we know of upon the subject of sheep 
from Messrs. Vinton and Co., live stock publishers, 9, New Bridge Street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. These are Professor Wrightson’s work on sheep, 
and ** Sheep,” by James Sinclair. The respective prices are, we believe, 3s. 6d. 
and Is., exclusive of cost of postage.—Eb. ] 
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CEDARS AT LITTLE DURNFORD, SALISBURY. 
[Vo rHE Eprror or ‘*CountrY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I read with interest your paper on Wilton House, and noted your 
reference to the size of the cedars and the measurement of 15ft., but here, in 
the next valley, I have three measuring 1I4ft., 16ft. 2in., 19ft.” 2in.— 
R. H. W. DEVENISH. 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1rk,—Will you kindly allow me, a dog-owner, and not a member of the Nationat 
Canine Defence League, whatever that may be, to make a few remarks on the 
letter on the above subject in your issue of September 17th. One thing that is 
known about ‘‘ rabies” is that human beings getting it almost invariably die an 
agonising death. If it is known that the saliva, and saliva only, is the medium 
of infection, why do not the vets and others who know all about it, when 
according to your correspondent’s letter ‘so very little is known,” devise some 
mixture that dogs can be physicked with periodically to counteract the infection ? 
As regards hounds, they ure always under the very forcib:e control of the lashes 
of the hunt officials, and if they were not so the subscriptions would fall off, or 
there would be a considerable row in the camp. Why not muzzle the foxes? 
One thing is quite certain, that timid ladies and children are spared the anxiety 
that they have hitherto had when their dogs meet other dogs, by knowing that 
two dogs with muzzles on are safe from bites and injury to one another. Where 
the unpopularity of the Muzzling Order comes in, is that it is not universal. 
Let every dog, excepting hounds belonging to a recognised pack, throughout the 
kingdom be muzzled, and then, though dogs cannot bite human beings and 
other dogs, ail the loafing curs without muzzles and owneis who evade the tax 
will be got rid of, to the joy of those who put the interests of the human species 
before the interests of the lower creation, —QUINTAIN, 














N country houses, especially those of moderate-sized estab- 
lishments or at any distance from a town, it is of great 
importance to be prepared for any emergency, such as 

friends dropping in unexpectedly to luncheon; and in quite 
remote parts occasions may arise when there are unexpected 
guests for dinner. Now let us see how we can be to some 
extent prepared for being thus taken unawares, that is to say, 
called upon, for the credit of the house, to supplement a plain 
luncheon by means which will convert it at a short notice into a 
meal of which no one need be ashamed. 

To begin with, it is essential to have an emergency shelf in 
the store cupboard with a.varied supply of bottled and tinned 
provisions, such as Maggi’s consommé, Driessen’s Italienne and 
Allemande sauces (sold by Cosenza, Wigmore Street), a few 
bottles of aspic jelly, fonds d’artichauts, haricots verts, petits 
pois, tinned and bottled fruits, rolled tongue, boar’s head, foie 
gras, Marshall’s luxette, terrines of game, marinaded herrings, 
etc., and some tinned entrées such as Cosenza’s quenelles de 
Volaille, and Lazenby’s boned larks, are excellent for an 
emergency meal; and, provided a certain amount of intelli- 
gence is exercised in preparing and garnishing such dishes, no 
one will suspect for a moment that they are partaking of tinned 
food. For instance, take a large tin of the quenelles to which 
I have referred, remove them, together with the garnish of 
cockscombs, truffles, and mushroom, sfrom the sauce in which 
they are preserved, and pour the latter into a saucepan; add to 
it some tomato sauce, a piece of butter, and a tablespoonful of 
sherry, and thicken it with a little cornflour; then heat the 
quenelles in the sauce. Prepare some little cups by cutting a 
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medium-sized cucumber, which has becn peeled, into pieces about 
one inch thick; trim them so that they are all the same size, 
and boil them in salted water until they are tender. Place a 
quenelle (after masking it well with the sauce) in each cup, and 
sprinkle it with a little of the truffle very finely chopped; then 
dish them up in a circle, with cockscombs, etc., in the middle 
and the sauce poured round the dish. 

The fonds d’artichauts can be utilised in various ways: as 
a dainty entrée by filling them with a rich forecemeat made with 
some game pate, and surrounding them with some brown or 
white sauce; or they may be served au gratin, or cold, filled 
with lobster cream and garnished with aspic, or with whipped 
cream which has been mixed with a little pale aspic and some 
yrated Parmesan cheese. In this case the little heaps of cheese 
cream should be sprinkled with some finely-chopped parsley and 
coralline pepper. 

Almost any kind of fish is so disguised by being cooked 
according to the following directions, that it is of little conse- 
quence if soles are not procurable, for whiting, or even fresh 
haddock, will answer the purpose quite well. Butter a baking- 
dish well, and place the fish, divided into neat fillets, in it, and 
pour in sufficient white wine (hock, Chablis, etc.) to cover it ; 
place a piece of buttered paper over the dish, and let the 
fish cook in a moderate oven for about half-an-hour. Dissolve 
one ounce of the condensed Allemande sauce in equal quantities 
(three and a-quarter ounces each) of milk and water ; as soon as 
it boils remove the pan containing it from the fire, and add the 
wine which remains in the dish after cooking the fish, and the 
yoik of an egg which has been beaten up with a small dessert- 
spoonful of lemon-juice; replace the saucepan on the stove 
(keeping the fish hot meanwhile), and stir the sauce for a few 
seconds, but on no account let it boil, then pour it over the fish ; 
place a border of sliced button mushrooms (which have been heated 
separately in a little of the sauce) round the dish, and scatter some 
chopped parsley in lines over the sauce. If preferred, the brown 
Italienne sauce can be used in the same way, with equally good 
results, only in this case the egg should be omitted, and a table- 
spoonful of tomato purée added instead of the lemon. 

The remains of cooked fowls, pheasants, or partridges can 
quickly be converted into capilotade of game or fowl, as the case 
may be, by using brown Italienne sauce, either home made or 
condensed. Cut up the birds, remove the skin, and place them 
in a buttered stewpan, and pour the sauce, which should be 
Loiling, over them ; cover with buttered paper, and put the pan 
in a mo lerately hot oven for fifteen minutes. Dish up the fowl 
in a pile, and garnish it with alternate heaps of boiled macaroni, 
cut into quite small pieces, and sprinkled with grated Parmesan, 
and haricots verts, and pour the sauce round the dish. 

With the assistance of a small terrine of foie gras, a dish cf 
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ACBETH ” was a disappointment, although, perhaps, 
we were not quite unprepared for it, and it may be 
remembered that in a recent issue a doubt was 

hinted at as to whether an ideal Hamlet could transform himself 
into an ideal Thane of Cawdor. So it turned out to be. The 
imaginative actor who has given to us what is, in the opinion of 
many well able to judge, the Hamlet of our generation, has not 
been able to bring before our minds a very convincing picture 
of the semi-savage warrior whose vagaries have been the theme 
of many a commentator, and the degree of whose wickedness has 
caused many a heated argument. 

Some say—and chapter and verse are quoted to support 
their theory—that Macbeth and his delightful wife had talked 
over in a friendly manner the assassination of Duncan before the 
play began. Their chief point is a speech of Lady Macbeth’s, 
in which she chides him for his pusillanimity in the matter, and 
rather indicates that the murder is not at all a new idea. There 
is a certain ground for this inference, but not, I make bold 
to say, a great deal. If this contention be true, why did not 
Shakespeare, an experienced dramatist, and one not given to the 
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muiton cutlets may be converted from a plain into a recherché 
luncheon dish. If time admits, marinade the cutlets either in 
white wine, or in the more ordinary form of pickle composed of 
vinegar, oil, etc., and braise them for from half to three-quarters 
of an hour, then press them between two dishes until they are 
cold. Pass the contents of a terrine of foie gras through a wire 
sieve, and mask the cold cutlets thickly with it ; flour them, and 
pass them through beaten egg and finely-sifted white crumbs in 
the usual way; let them rest for ten minutes, and repeat the 
process, then leave them for twenty minutes before frying them, 
Serve the cutlets, on a low border of mashed potato, with petits 
pois in the middle, and piquante sauce round the dish. 

Herring salad is a very good addition to a little luncheon, 
and made with fillets of marinaded herring it is particularly to 
be recommended. 

Tomatoes, either tinned or fresh, if stuffed with liver farce, 
are somewhat out of the common. Cook a quarter of a pound 
of calf's liver, or the livers of poultry or game, cut up into small 
pieces, with one and a-half ounces of fat bacon, and a very little 
finely-minced onion, a sprig or two of parsley, and half a bay 
leaf; season with salt, pepper, and a dust of mace, and when 
cooked pass the liver, etc., through a sieve ; have ready a table- 
spoonful of white bread-crumbs, which have been beaten up with 
sufficient rich brown sauce (it must be used boiling) to make 
them into a paste; add the liver mixture to the paste, and 
pound for a few minutes in a mortar, then add a dessert-spoonful 
of chopped truffle. Prepare some rather small tomatoes of 
equal size for stuffing, and fill them with the farce, moulding it 
up into the shape of a small cone; brush the farce over with 
butter, sprinkle it with fine browned crumbs, and cook the 
tomatoes between buttered paper in a good hot oven. Trim 
some mushrooms, and cook them in butter, sprinkle some 
chopped parsley over them, and place them on rather thin round 
croutons of fried bread; stand a stuffed tomato on each mush- 
room, and serve with either thick tomato or brown sauce. 

The space at my disposal does not admit of my giving any 
recipes for sweet dishes, but with a supply of canned and bottled 
fruit, these are so easily arranged that it is hardly necessary to 
do so. A mixed compote of fruit with cream (whipped or other- 
wise) is always a reliable dish for an emergency meal, and Geneose 
or other fancy pastry is so quickly made that it can be provided at 
a very short notice. Fruit creams, too (made with fruit pulp), 
take only a little time to prepare, and look dainty if served in 
ramakin cups, garnished with dried fruits or pistachio nuts. 

There is a certain amount of pleasure to be derived from 
successfully providing for unexpected guests, and making them 
feel that they are just as welcome and nearly as well catered 
for as if they had received a formal invitation. 

CuarLoTtre Russe. 


offence against dramatic canons of keeping his audience in the 
dark, let us into the secret in the very first scene of his tragedy? 
Why does not Macbeth soliloquise on the extraordinary pene- 
tration of the witches in putting into words the thoughts of 
himself and his wife? Why does the dramatist take pains to 
paint him in the colours of loyalty and bravery, to make him 
rather a fine fellow, until the weird sisters tempt him and his 
wife adds fuel to the flame? For there is nothing in the text, 
until we come to the scenes with Lady Macbeth, to lead us to 
believe that such an idea had entered into the head of the 
victorious captain. 

Again, if Macbeth were anything more than a _half-savage, 
who was swayed by the supernatural promises of the witches, 
and the-tigrish persuasions of his wife—if he had been the 
conspirator some try to make him out, would he not have seen 
at once how barren were the promises held out to him? Would 
he not at once have seen that, while he was promised the throne, 
it was also promised to Banquo’s heirs, not his own? One 
cannot hold that he did not mind this, for, later, he regrets 1t 
vehemently, and is really enraged that he should have damned 
his own soul for the sake of the children of another. 

No; Macbeth was carried away by the visions of glory 
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suddenly opened to him by tiie old hags round their stew-pot, 
and Lady Macbeth, who was probably long before this a most 
uncomfortable woman to live with, seized with avidity upon 
their promises as a guide to the destination of her hitherto 
undefinable ambitions. Why should they have talked it over 
previously ? What sufficient reasons were there, before Macbeth’s 
crowning victory over his country’s foes, for him ever to hope 
that he might be king ? 

Having to my own satisfaction disposed of the arguments of 
some of the deepest Shakespearian scholars of our time, having 
demonstrated that Macbeth could not possibly have been 
much more than a savage, I can proceed to show why Mr. 
Forbes Robertson failed to realise Shakespeare’s conception. In 
the first place Mr. Robertson is not a bit like a savage; he isa 
little rugged in appearance—picturesquely so—but there is 
nothing of the mere man-brute. This, to iny mind, makes the 
character incomprehensible. Mr. Robertson has not the 
physical strength to give us a man-brute of, let us say, the 
Orson type; but this is not indispensable—a low intellect can 
be portrayed without merely physical exuberance. This, how- 
ever, is out of the ranze of our dreamy Hamlet, our gentle 
Buckingham, our ethereal Michael. The result, therefore, is 
that the actor, deprived of the opportunity for the suggestion 
of poetry, of subtle psychology, is unable to give us anything 
more than a somewhat common-place Macbeth. This is very 
little depreciatory of his powers as a remarkable artist. It would 
be astonishing were it otherwise, were the most refined and 
poetical actor of our day a realistic impersonator of the blood- 
stained Macbeth. 

The over-mastering modernity of Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
renders it almost impossible for her to be a_ successful 
Shakespearian heroine. Only histrionic genius of the highest 
order—possessed by hardly any actress of the present time— 
could give an equal reality toa Second Mrs. Tanqueray and a 
Lady Macbeth. Uninteresting Mrs. Campbell could not be, 
she has too much personal charm and magnetism for that; but 
her qualifications for the véle of tragedy queen are very small 
indeed. She has not the physical strength for it; she has a 
monotony, excellent in modern parts, but quite out of keeping 
with classic drama ; and of the colour and the resonance necessary 
to a tragic heroine she has none. ; 

Mr. Robert Taber was the one really stirring figure of the 
performance; true, he has the most natural and human and 
sympathetic character in the work to portray, but he might 
easily have disguised these qualities, and failed to give them 
their full value. Mr. Taber, however, added to the poignancy of 
Shakespeare’s lines by his beautiful method of delivering them. 
His lament for his wife and children was the most moving and 
convincing moment in the play. 

Other characters were well but not remarkably played, 
though Mr. Bernard Gould made Banquo an_ impressive 
figure. The play was mounted with taste, picturesqueness, 
and ‘modest splendour,” to use Mr. Beerbohm Tree's excellent 
phrase. B. L. 
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IIE new musical ——— Jr farce, ‘*The Topsy- 
Turvy IJotel,” at the Comedy Theatre, is a very 
phantasmagoria of drama. It is pantomime run riot, it is absolutely 
indescribable, so I will not attempt to describe it. The idea of ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer” is used as the platform on which to build this crazy 
structure ; but by the time we are well into the first act there is no savour 
left of Goldsmith’s comedy. A band of strolling players and acrobats take 
possession of a private house and turn it into an inn, such an inn as the 
wildest imagination of a Cook’s tourist could not conceive.  Attired as the 
Servants of the hostelry, the mountebanks indulge in a very saturnalia of animal 
Spirit, to the utter amazement of the guests of the supposed hotel. They juggle 
with the plates, balance the wine bottles, turn somersaults on the chandelier, 
piroutte on every conceivab'e occasion, sing songs on the table, cook dinners 
that would make Mrs. Beeton turn in her grave, make love to the daughters of 
the respectable retired tradesman who has come for a night’s lodging at the 
‘Shotel,” and indeed give onz an evening’s amusement not very far removed from 
a maddening pandemonium. 

Yet, regret it as we may, sneer and scoff at it as we are inclined to, wonder 
What on earth is happening to the Drama, and belabouring this particular 
example of it between the acts, one can no more resist the wild humours of 
this extraordinary entertainment than one can resist a covert smile at the literary 
eccentricities of, say, Mr. George Bernard Shaw. All that one can do is to 
laugh, and laugh, and laugh. And when we leave the theatre we mop our 
brows after the exhausting physical effects of continually laughing at this chaotic 
entertainment, But there is one other thing also which we do--and this will have 
as much concern with the almost assured success of ‘‘ The Topsy-Turvy Hotel ” 
4s its destructive humour.-—we shall whistle many of the airs we have just heard ; 
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a’.d when London begins whistling the tunes of a play, that play may be 
regarded as having ‘‘ come to stay.” 

Mr. Arthur Sturgess has, on the original work of M. Ordonneau, provided 
the devastating whimsicalities. _M. Victor Roger and Mr. Lionel Monckton have 
given us interludes of catchy and often dainty melody. By this time, probably, 
the street boy is shrilly warbling the refrain of that fascinating waltz, 
‘¢ Tip-Toe” ; the lion-comique of the amateur smoking concer: is jumping on the 
chairman’s table and emulating the wild exploits of Mr. John Le Hay in the 
‘* Boulyvar de Paree,” one of the most insistently infectious ditties this inartistic 
metropolis of ours has been able to revel in for a very long time. 

In addition to all this fun and all this music we have a company of per- 
formers of indomitable dash and spirit, a chorus of pretty wo nen, and a bevy of 
costumes as tasteful as they are dazzling. We have in Miss Violet L'oyd a 
burlesque actress whose sense of fun and vivacious temperament are kept in 
admirable restraint by her artistic sympathies. Miss Lloyd sings and acts and 
dances with refreshing interest in her work, and she is a very acceptable addition 
to the not too lengthy list of burlesque actresses who have youth and ability in 
their favour, Mr. Maurice Farkoa is a gentleman whose style and artistic 
methods are essentially French. Without any effort he always attracts attention 
to himself by the quiet good breeding of his manner, his admirable use of a 
small sweet voice, and many little touches of unobtrusive elegance which are 
seldom found outside the Latin races, With a company of comedians comprising 
such able peop’e as Mr. John Le [lay, Mr. Robert Nainby, Mr. W. Cheeseman, 
and Mr. Arihur Playfair, it is not difficult to understand how it was that ‘* The 
Topsy-Turvy Hotel” was received with such yells of laughter—yells is tle 
only word—-as those at the Comedy Theatre. Miss Alice Bitelle, Miss Ethel 
Sydney, and Miss Florence Collingbourne deserve that their graces and pretti- 
nesses should be duly acknowledged for their share in the triumphal riot of this 
most astonishing evening. 

As Mrs. Kendal’s reappearance at the St. James’s Theatre will be referred 
to at length ina future issue, it is only necessary to chronicle at the present 
moment the unequivocal success of Messrs. Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood’s 
comedy, ** The Elder Miss Blossom,” a success partly due to the interest of the 
play itself, but in a much greater de.ree to the superb acting of Mrs. Kendal in 
the name part. 

The great success of Mr. Lewis Waller’s production at the Metropole 
Theatre, Camberwell—Mr. Henry Hamilton’s version of ‘* The Three 
Musketeers ”—is likely to lead to a not uninteresting rivalry in the West End of 
London ; although should Mr. Hamilton’s play find a home in the centre of the 
metropolis, it is almost certain that Mr. Waller would not then be the 
D’Artagnan. Although his place would be difficult to fill, there is no reason 
why another popular and clever actor should not step into his shoes. We 
should then have the felicity of comparing the D’Artagnan of Mr, Beerbohm 
Tree at Her Majesty’s with the Gascon of yet a third interpreter of Dumas’ hero, 
In Mr. Grundy’s version no atteinpt has been made to bring within the scope of 
the play any very considerable number of incidents; indeed, his work finishes 
with the restoration of the diamonds to the Queen. There is likely to be this 
difference between Mr. Tree’s play and Mr, Waller’s—that the latter is a 
romantic me'odrama of adventure, with plenty of excitement and interest, but 
with little characterisation or development of mo‘ive, owing to the great number 
of incidents pressed into service; the former will approach more nearly a 
romantic comedy, allowing greater scove for the p'ay of character upon character, 
ond the progression of a central idea, by Mr. Grundy’s method of picking out a 
few p'ums from the gigantic puldins compounded by M. Dumas. 

It is pleasant to hear that, although Mr, Carton’s pre ty play, ‘* Lord and 
Lady Algy,” has been removed from the Comedy Theatre to the less fashionalle 
Avenue, its popularity has not decrea ed, and that it bids fair to continue its 
prosperous career for an indefinite period. This proves once again that, given 
a good play, the theatre does not matter, , 

Who is going to give us the first Soudan drama? Does not Omdurman 
act like a loadstone to the Messrs. Gatti ‘or Mr. Arthur Collins? Has not that 
inspiring religious ceremony on the spot where Gordon fell irresistible attractions 
for them? What would not be the effect of the uniform of the 21st Lancers on 
a popular audience? A drama is ready to one’s hand. The foreign spy in the 
British ranks, the lovely heroine released from Khartoum, the young English 
officer, and the low comedian non-com., the advance to ashoda, with the villain 
putting all sorts of difficulties in the way of the gallant hero, who is of such 
colossal assistance to the Sirdar—all these favourite characters and wonderful 
incidents could be rehashed until the most savoury melodramatic dish was ready 
to set before King Public. 


- ry. a“ . . 
ON THE GREEN. 

OTH Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton have shown that they are in good 

B form. Ina tournament match at Leasowe, Mr. Ball lowered his own 

record of 71 for the course to 69, which is said Ly those who know the 
round to mean wonderful golf, and the more so because the tees were put back 
for this match to their fullest limit. He was playing against his cousin and 
namesake, Mr. John Ball of Leasowe (so-called by way of distinction). This 
Leasowe Mr. John Ball is himself a fine player. We can remember his halving 
a match in the amateur championship with Mr. Hilton at Ioylake not so very 
long ago. But, of course, at short odds, and with his cousin in such tremendous 
form, he had virtually no chance at Leasowe. Mr. Hilton has won again, as 
often before, at Formby, with a score of 80, which no one approached. 

The amateur championship of the United States has been decided since our 
last notes, and won by Mr. Findlay Douzlas, a Scotsman by birth and 
golfing education. Last year’s ho!der, Mr. Whigham, was in the field, but he 
was not in form for serious golf. He had just returned from special corre- 
spondent’s work in Cuba, and had suflered from a return of the malarial fever 
that he contracted there. ut let all this be said in justice to Mr. Whigham 
only, and with no intent of making the less of the winner’s victory. He is 
fine player enough to stand on his merits. It is a Jittle singular, seeing that the 
Universities of Yale, Harvard, and Princetown have all taken sedulously to golf, 
that none of them has produced a young golfer to win the United States cham- 
pionship. But golf is only some three years old in its hold on the American 
Universities, so perhaps they have hardly had time to produce a native-born 
champion. He is bound to come, and then perhaps he will give us some 
trouble over here. 

We see that Park, in the columns of Go/, continues to challenge the world, 
but the world remains discreetly silent. Meanwhile we are promised an 
interesting match by the news coming from St. Andrews that Andrew Kirkaldy 
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has challenged Harry Vardon to play him for £100 on the Brancaster course in 
October. This is a challenge in all detail, and it is not likely that Vardon will 
sit down and say nothing to it. We may wonder at the choice of course. 
Brancaster is not a very widely-known links. But it is only because it is not 
widely known that we could wonder at Kirkaldy’s choice, for he, probably, 
knows well what a fine course it is—-how severely trying, and what a specially 
good test of long second shots up to the hole, in which Kirkaldy is very strong, 
though it is not to be said that Vardon is at all behind him in this regard. 

The amateurs of Norfolk county have just been deciding the championship of 
(at county in a four-round scoring game on the course at Sherringham. The 
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| | OW many a pleasant day have 

I spent at Yardley, listening 

to Mr. Graham’s interesting 
reminiscences, and inspecting the la est 
representatives of the famous blood 
which has given us such horses as 
Oxford, Sterling, Isonomy, and Isin- 
“lass, and which will probably last 
longer than any other in the Stud 
Book. How little [I thought in those 
days that I should, ina few short years, 
be witnessing the dispersal of this 
famous stud, which has for the last 
forty years done more than any other 
to improve the quality of the English 
thorough-bred. But so it has come to 
pass. Mr, Graham’s health no longer 
allows him to undertake the anxieties 
and responsibilities inseparable from 
the management of so large a business, 
and on Tuesdiy week the whole of his 
incomparably-bred) mares and_ their 
foals, 113 in all, were brought to the 
hammer in one of the paddocks of the 
Yardley Stud Farm. 

The 9.20 train from London 
brought down a fair number of likely 
buyers, and by the time that Mr. Somer- 
ville Tattersall had taken his place in 
che rostrum to offer the first lot, there was a sufficient company assembled 
round the ring-side to guarantee that it would be a blank day for bargain- 
hunters. And so, I am glad to say, it proved, as bids came thick and fast from 
first to last, and althouzh the best of the mares undoubtedly went cheap, the 
older ones fetched fair prices, and everything was sold. The foals, too, alls 
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found buyers, and the total amount realised for both, the mares and the foals, 
was 12,095 guineas, a great deal more than they would probably have made at 
Newmarket. That some of these mares, bred as they are, will make Turf history 
in their new homes, I look upon as a certainty ; and our artist has taken some 
very interesting pictures of what is likely to be remembered in years to come 
as one of the sales of the century. Among our illustrations is one con- 
taining the portraits of those two well-known breeders, Mr. J. Simons 
Harrison, who turns out so many good winners from his select little stud 
at Cottingham, and Captain the Honourable A. Greville, whose handsome 
young sire, St. Angelo, has already done enough to make himself fashionable. 
Other well-known faces are included in an illustration of the sale-ring, which also 
shows Mr. Tattersall in the act of knocking down a mare and foal just passing 
in front of him, Varadoxical, a beautiful black mare, went at less than half her 
value, for 610 guineas, to Mr. Musker, who also gave 85 guineas for her bay colt 
foal by McMahon. The same gentleman also got a bargain in the four year old 
La Petite Duchesse, who could gallop a bit when she was in training. This 
mare would have made three times as much as the 610 guineas Mr. Musker gave 
for her had she been fashionably mated. Sir Humphrey de Trafford bought her 
bay colt foal by Sir Frederic for 45 guineas. There is a very good picture 
accompanying this article of Paradoxical and her foal, as also one of La Petite 
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well-merited victory rested with Mr. P. M. Lucas, and this in spite of a rather 
disastrous start, with 95 for his first round. But he was far better in each of 
his other rounds, and in the third actually scored 78, which is the amateur 
record forthe green. It is pleasant reading that a champion can take within a 
stroke of eighteen more for one round than for another on the same green and 
under the same conditions. It makes the aberrations of oneself who is not a 
champion appear more venial. Even with such variations in his game, Mr, 
Lucas was a very easy winner of the gold medal and championship, the Reverend 
Mr. A. E. Black taking the second, silver, medal with some twenty-six strokes 
more, and Mr. Bramley and Mr. Lock bronze medals for third and fourth places, 
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Duchesse and her’s waiting their turn to be led into the sale-ring. Another 
picture, entitled Leaving the Ring, was taken as Lena and her filly foal by 
Pioneer were being led out, the mare, who is by Blandford out of The Swan, by 
Sterling from Leda, by Weatherbit, and was foaled as long ago as 1882, having 
beeri knocked down to Mr. Weatherby for 60 guineas, and the foal to Mr. 
Kennedy for 40 guineas. A very cheap lot was Cherished, for whom Mr. 
Musker gave 460 guineas, and who is a half-sister to his other purchase, La 
Petite Duchesse, being by Timothy out of Cherry Duchess, and this gentleman 
was lucky to get two such nice young mares of this invaluable blood for such 
a little money. 

That good colt St. Frusquin showed how well Plebeian mares suit St. 
Simon, and the Duke of Portland acted wisely in giving 220 guineas for the 
stoutly-bred Free, by, Plebeian out of Sister to Freeman, by Kettledrum from 
Haricot. She can hardly fail to suit the Welbeck sire. Captain Greville also 
made a wise selection when he gave 210 guineas for Fervour, by Chippendale 
out of Gisela, whose Musket blood is sure to make her a good mate for his 
horse St. Angelo. A nice, well-bred young mare is Lois, by Timothy out of 
Tibby, by Sterling, who fell to Mr. Purefoy’s bid of 330 guineas ; and I also 
liked Nepenthe, a seven year old daughter of Sterling and Sedate, by Sefton, 
and going back to Knight of Kars, who was none too dear to Mr. Wa!'ms'ey 
at 220 guineas. One of the cheapest mares sold was Sterling Merit, by 
Sterling out of Chevaline, by Dutch Skater, and Mr. Simons Harrison was 
lucky to get such a nice young mare for 550 guineas. Mr. H. Waring also got 
two likely young mares for his Beenham Stud. These were Totality (1891), 
by Barcaldine out of Total, by Standard from Oriska, by The Duke, and 

covered by Pioneer ; and Yardley Mari- 
old (1892), a beautifully-bred chestnut 
mare by Timothy out of Lady Marigold, 
by Sterling, or The Duke, from Marigold 
(Doncaster’s dam), by Teddington. 
These two made 270 guineas and 410 
guineas respectively. The remainder 
of the mares, being older, of course 
fetched lower prices, and Mr. Allen 
got a bargain in the fourteen year old 
Union, by Sterling out of Neilgherry, 
and dam of United, for 110 guineas. 
Of all those I have mentioned above 
there is probably not one which will 
not some day breed a good winner. 

A few older horses and some stal- 
lions were afterwards disposed of, of 
which the three year old colt by Miguel 
out of Lady Causton went cheaply for 
75 guineas, and is just the sort to make 
a jumper ; whilst Antagonist, who was 
sold for 105 guineas, is a very pretty 
six year old son of Chippendale and 
Teb. The beautifully-bred stallion 
Cherry Stone, by Ster!ing out of Cherry 
Duchess, and only seven years o'd, 
must have been very cheep at 150 
guineas. So ended the proceedings 
amidst general expressions of satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Graham should have had 
a good sale, and with the hopes of all 
his many friends that he may soon be 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” — as strong and well as ever he was. 
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only noticeable for the defeat of the Cesarewitch candidate, Barford, in 

the September Handicap of a mile and a-half. Major Fenwick’s five 
year old undoubtedly stays fairly well, and on some of his form he seemed to 
have a chance for the Newmarket long-distance handicap, so that it is not to be 
wondered at that he started an odds-on favourite for last week’s event. He 
never had a ghost of a chance, however, with Zébac, who made the whole of 
the running, and won in a canter by twelve lengths. The winner, who is by 
Galopin out of Hall Mark, can gallop when he likes, and as Barford was trying 
to give him 3st. all but 2lb., I think no worse of the latter’s chance at New- 
market, although he may, perhaps, be somewhat lacking in class for such a race 
as the Cesarewitch. The great event of the week in the racing world was the 
Yardley Sale, but as that will be found fully illustrated and described in anothec 
part of this number, I need not say more about it here, except to congratulate 
Mr. Graham, and wish him a speedy restoration to health. On the same 
afternoon that the Yardley mares were changing hands, racing was taking place 
at Windsor and Pontefract, but at neither place was the sport of much import- 
ance, and we had to wait for Manchester to see anything likely to affect the 
future. 

It is no doubt early to begin the jumping business, especially with the ground 
as hard as it has been for a long time now, but there was a good attendance to 
watch the hurdling and chasing at Wye, and the sport was by no means bad. 
Waterford, who was easily beaten by Leach Macha for the Kent Steeplechase, 
must have deteriorated sadly, since it was thought that he only lost a Grand 
National by the death of his nominator ; and the winner must be a useful four 
year old, as he had won the Chilham Steeplechase only a couple of hours 
earlier in the afternoon. I have often wondered why Exeter should have no 
racing of any sort, seeing that it is a town of considerable importance in the 
West, and is close to an exceptionally sporting district. The same idea seems 
to have struck others at last, and the National Hunt meeting held there last 
week was well patronised by the right people, and sufficiently successful to 
guarantee a bright future for the meeting. They are sporting people down 
West, who never seem to care whether the ground be hard or soft, and I have 
always envied the nerve of those West Country sportsmen who every August may 
be seen 1ac ng down the steep Totnes hill, and over big Devonshire banks, on 
ground as hard as iron. 

Only one week ago and Sir Herbert Kitchener-was a great man. He is 
noone now. Sloan has arrived, and, to judge by the amount of idiotic gush 
that has filled the columns of the sporting Press ever since, the worthy little 
American is not only the greatest jockey that ever lived, but the most important 
personage of the cenjury as well. If anyone doubts this, let him humbly read 
the account of an interview with the great man which appeared in the 
Sjorisman of the 22nd ult. At the same time, if he can only succeed in 
teaching our jockeys that the proper place to ‘‘ wait” is in front, and not 
behind, and to copy his own method of riding races in this respect, he will not 
have visited this country in vain. That he will win a great number of races over 
here is quitecertain. Not that I think he rides any better than the best of our 
own jockeys, but because he rides his races through, and knows how to make 
the horse he is riding run the distance in the shortest time in which it is 
possible for him to do it. This is the true art. of winning races, and it is 
certainly not one in which our own jockeys excel. Of the four races in which 
the American jockey rode on the first day of the Manchester Meeting, he won 
one, the Thursday Selling Plate, on Lord William Beresford’s Pan II., who is 
by Simon Magus out of Pandora, and was bred in the States. The same stable 
were unsuccessful with Jiffy II., Boomer, and Manatee; but the Beresford- 
Lorillard combination must have had a great season already, and will win more 
races before it comes to an end. At the present moment their representative, 
Berzak, who will be ridden by Sloan, is favourite for the Cambridgeshire, for 
Which, on his last year’s Two Thousand form, he might have a decided chance 
with only 7st. 21b. 

Writing of American-bred horses reminds me of Mr. Haggin’s forty-two 
veatling fillies, which were bred at the Rancho del Paso, Sacramento, California, 
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and sold at Newmarket to-day (Thursday). I have no space to deal with the 
sale of these in this week’s notes, but shall have something to say about them 
next week, as also about the Yardley yearlings which were brought to the 
hammer on Tuesday. ‘The last decade of the nineteenth century will always be 
memorable for having inaugurated the systematic importation of Australian and 
American bred race-horses into this country ; whilst, looking at the successes ot 
such as Merman, Maluma, Sandia, Diakka, Bridegroom II., Newhaven II., and 
St. Cloud II., and the expectations formed of Survivor, Berzak, Uniform, and 
Aurum II., it isabundantly evident that horses bred in these two countries are 
going to play a very important part in the future history of the Turf in this 
counuy. In writing of Australian-bred horses, I, of cou'se, include those born 
in New Zealand. 

A very nice filly indeed is Mr. Larnach’s Victoria May, who is by St. 
Simon out of Hampton Rose, and was bred at Mr. Simons Harrison’s stud-farm 
at Cottingham, in Yorkshire. It is probable that she cannot really stay more 
than five furlongs as yet, but as this is the exact distance over which the 
Autumn Breeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester is 1un, she just got home, by a 
head, from Galliot. She is a beautifully-bred filly, combining Blacklock and 
Birdcatcher with King Tom and Ion on her sire’s s'de, and Touchstone and 


Birdcatcher with Blacklock and Birdcatcher on her dam’s. se also strains 
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back to Melbourne and Thormanby, and to those good mares Pocahontas and 
Queen Mary. She certainly ought to stay well, bred as she is, especially as her 
dam is fuil of very stout blood, She probably will, asa three year old, if she 
is trained to do so. , i 

On the second day at Manchester Fosco was unlucky to suffer a head defeat 
by Yester Year in the September Handicap, and the Noble Duchess colt failed 
to carry his gst. into a place for the Lancaster Nursery, which was won by Mr. 
Lorillard’s American-bred Myakka, steered by Sloan. The Palatine Plate, of 
course, was a gift for Nun Nicer, who, with 7 to 2 laid on her, won in a canter 
by a length and a-half, She must be a remarkably sound, game mare to 
have stood such a hard season’s work 
as she has done, and with 7st. 4lb. 
she is bound to give a great account 
of herself in the Cambridgeshire. 

There was a great race for the 
Prince Edward Handicap at Manches- 
ter on Saturday. Personally I expected 
to see Newhaven II. win this, in spite 
of the gst. he had to carry. He ran 
fairly well, but failed to give away the 
weight, and the race ended in a grand 
finish: between Georgic (7st. 4lb.), 
Gazetteer (7st. 13lb.), and Bride- 
gioom II, (7st. glb.), who finished in 
this order, there: being less than a 
length between the three, I have 
always thought Silver -Fox’s action 
suggestive of his being a stayer, as I 
wrote in these notes alter last ye:r’s 
York Meeting, and at Husst Park on 
Saturday last he won the Long-Dis- 
tance Piate of two miles, giving no less 
than 1olb, and a two lengths beating 
to Dancing Wave, What a lot of 
horses there are in training which 
could win races over long distances if 
only their owners and trainers would 
ever give them a chance. 

At the last moment it is generally 
possible to reduce the probable winner 
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three, but writing so far in advance as 
this, it is usually waste of time to 
make any definite selection. The 
two best handicapped horses in the 
race, Jeddah and St. Bris, have both 
been stumped up by the hard ground, 
and Carlton Grange, whom I fancied 
most next to these when I saw the 
weights, will probably share their fate. 
Hiciminius, who is favourite, must have 
a great chance if he comes to the 
post at his whilst Chaleureux 
and King Crow are neither of them 


best, 


to be despised, though Survivor might 
beat ail these if he starts. which, how- 
ever, is not likely, as his owner is 
a price which he is not 
Ihe horse that most of 


stipulating for 
like 1 to get. 
all looked to me to have no chance 
whatever when I first saw the weights, 
I must now admit is not unlikely to 
create a record by winning this race 
This is 
Merman, and I have altered my opinion 


two years in succession. 
al > »} . . 
about his chance, parily because most 
of those I 
him will not see the post, and partly 


Hhatsny XKoarrs 
thought certain to beat :' 
because he is about the only horse in sie 
the race that will get through a really 

good Cesarewitch preparation if the ground remains much longer as_ hard 
as it Is now OuTPosT. 
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UR robin, beyond all others, exhibits a 
() very strong individuality of his own. 
Other people may rejoice in robins quite as remarkable; if 
so, they will readily admit the probability of what we tell 
concerning our family pet. 

He has been on visiting terms with us for over twelve 
months—quite long enough to test the worth of a friendship. 
If fate preserve him from the assaults of feline or other foes, we 
trust he will long remain, an ever-welcome guest. He first 
introduced himself to our notice in July, 1897, at the time when 
two small grand-children of the house were on a visit. The 
little ones were accustomed to spend the fine mornings, with 
their nurse, in a sheltered summer-house by the tennis lawn. 
Here Master Bobby, as he afterwards grew to be called, also 
came to look for worms. The delighted children threw him 
crumbs, which he apparently found an agreeable change of diet. 
By-and-bye he took to following the perambulator into the 
house. The little boy, not yet two, was just beginning to talk, 
and used to point a wee finger at the bird as he perched. for a 
moment on the window ledge, then as Bobby flew off would turn 
round in sorrowful surprise at his abrupt disappearance, and 
say, ‘* Birdie gone!” in such a comically pathetic tone, that one 
felt reminded of one’s own poor little winged hopes of early days 
—gone before we had fairly realised their presence. 

Having once gained a footing, Bobby proceeded to improve 
his acquaintance in the ordinary conventional way. At first he 
came only to the drawing-room at the orthodox hour of afternoon 
tea. Here he was offered the usual fare of cake and bread and 
butier, but what he dearly loved was real rich Devonshire 
cream. It was most amusing to watch him flutter in delicious 
expectation over a plate of this tempting food spread on bread. 
Between bites, he made circular tours of the room, pausing now 
and then to examine a picture or mirror. We fancied he took an 
especial interest in family portraits ; but that may have been only 
imaginary. Becoming daily more familiar, he began to appear 
in the dining-room at meal times. Instead of ringing at the hall 
door, he adopted the more direct method of tapping at the 
window, thus depriving us of the option of being “‘ at home ” or 
not. And certainly never before was guest so warmly welcomed 
at all hours, holy or unholy. The master of the house, forgetful 
of the dignity of weight of years, would even rise from his 
chair, open the window, and beg him to enter and make himself 
at home, which, after a little coy dalliance on the sill, he 
generally did. No Royal guest could have been received with 
more obsequious attentions than the tiny creature. It was 
almost ridiculous to see how he dominated a roomful of grown- 
up people, all equally anxious to pander to the will and pleasure 
of his little majesty as he hopped daintily over the table, tasting 
each dish with praiseworthy partiality. A very charming 
addition did he make to the decorations of the table, especially 
on Christmas Day, when he was much in evidence. I cannot 
remember if he perched on the blazing plum-pudding, but he 
looked very happy among the evergreens round the pictures and 
antel-piece. On one occasion he looked very quaint pecking 
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away at the pink mountain-side of a gigantic ham. Another 
time he was seen standing on the steaming plain of a round of 
beef. Like a few—very few—-happily gifted people, Bobby never 
found himself out of place or temper, and always able to rise 
to the occasion (the occasion being in his case when a bold 
spirit attempted to lay pvofane fingers upon him, when he was 
off like a sky-rocket). He deeply resented any familiarity of 
touch, only now and then condescending to take bread and butter 
out of our hands, if he were sufficiently hungry, or the morsel 
very tempting. Here Bobby showed great wisdom and fore- 
thought, for if he grew tame enough to be handled, someone 
mizht have suggested a cage. Now a cage is a cage, however 
gorgeously gilded, and whit are all the costliest luxuries of life 
worth compared to the open sky and glorious possibilities of 
freedom! So Bobby came and went at his own sweet will, and 
when the outside world was cold and silent from the voice of 
birds, he rewarJed our hospitality with a great deal of music. 
Very delightful his singing was. We thought his notes sweeter 
than a canary’s, but that may be a question of taste or partiality. 

When spring drew near, we occasionally missed our little 
friend for a day or two, and sometimes discovered him flitting 
from tree to tree in musical converse with another of his species. 
We wondered whether Bobby were merely amusing himself 
with a passing flirtation or had serious matrimonial intentions. 
At last, one day, we saw him fly out of the house carrying a bit 
of cotton-wool in his beak. That settled the question, just as 
a man’s friends know what to expect when they hear of his 
visiting house agents. Our Bobby had fallen a victim to the 
great law that makes the world go round—in other words, he 
was about to take unto himself a mate, with all the ensuing 
responsibilities of family life. We feared that now we should 
lose him altogether; but our fears proved groundless. Having 
once nibbled at the fruit of the tree of knowledge of things 
human, he was under the bane of their influence. The sweet 
simplicity of life in the mossy nest under the hedge palled upon 
him. The sole society of his mate was not enough. Curiosity 
had lost him his Eden. An irresistible attraction drew him out 
into the wilderness, into the fascinating surroundings of that 
featherless, harsh-voiced creature, man, though at the same time 
he was conscious, by the tremors of his little heart, many 
dangers lurked among those delights. ; 

We can picture Mr. Bobby strutting home in the twilizht, 
big and important with the wonders he has seen and heard, 
while Mrs. Bobby, tired and querulous with the dull monotony 
of her pre-maternal duties, greets him with many questions. 

‘« Where have you been? What have you done?” 

And Bobby answers with the time-honoured excuse of 
absenting husbands (or their equivalent in bird life) : 

8 econ dropped in at the club, my dear. Met Brown; we 
had along yarn. He thinks the rain is really coming, and we 
shall get a good crop of worms this spring,” or some such lame 
story. 

Depend upon it, he did not tell her of his strange new 
acquaintances, who lived in a wonderful solid nest, so huge that 
they could actually stand upright and walk about in it, no matter 
how hard the wind blew. If she knew, why, of course, she 
would want to go and see, too. Then who would sit on the 
eggs and keep house? No. Blissful ignorance is best, and he 
will only tell her as much as he thinks expedient. Here he 
acted with true masculine wisdom, though one would not for an 
instant whisper the suggestion that a desire to keep the good 
things to himself had any weight. Far be it from anyone to 
impute occasionally selfish motives to the lords of creation, 
though an Irish girl once naively remarked : 
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‘‘Small blame to them; sure and if I were a man I'd be 
selfish too.” 

While Mrs. Bobby sits and wonders at the absorbed 
far-away expression in her spouse’s eyes, he may be lost in 
meditation over the adventures he has experienced, unknown 
to her. 

He thinks of the day when, seeing, as he fancied, another 
redbreast, he flew towards it, and instead struck against something 
very hard and cold; then that something moved slowly with a 
horrid grating noise, and the shock nearly kiiled him. When he 
rallied, he found himself in this wonderful new world, warm and 
still, where there were no other birds, but great ugly featherless 
things fifty times larger than rabbits or hawks, and when they 
spoke, Oby what a horrible noise, most trying to his nerves. 
Still they meant kindly, and invited him to taste their food, which 
he was astonished to find most delicious, nicer than the fattest 
pink worm. 

When summer came it brought a marked change upon our 
little friend; for one thing, he never sang, and wore a pre- 
occupied, anxious air. We decided family cares were weighing 
upon him; he grew much slimmer, though he came incessantly 
for food, and his appetite seemed voracious. After taking a few 
bites, he kept as large a piece as he could in his beak, flying 
round the room till he could get out with his booty. At last, 
one day, a singular spectacle presented itself. Coming into the 
drawing-room, we beheld Bobby on the piano, chirping encourage- 
ment to his frightened fledgling, who was flopping helplessly 
over the carpet. We ran for bread and butter, which Bobby 
took from our hands and put into his little one’s mouth. Cocking 
his head on one side, he looked at us with the self-congratulatory 
air of a proud parent, as if saying : 

“This is my eldest son; what do you think of him?” He 
was certainly a sweet little creature, all fluffy brown, with light 
yellowish spots. 

On the following morning no less than three fledglings 
appeared on the lawn, with another old bird, probably Mrs. 
Robin, though, with the modesty characteristic of her sex, she 
kept in the background, leaving her spouse to personally con- 
duct his family. The young ones were fond of a large fuchsia 
bush growing outside the drawing-room window, and it was 
a great amusement to watch the feeding process. One 
morning, alas! the dead. body of a young robin was seen. 
Since then Bobby has not brought in any more of his little 
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ones. Civilisation has its dangercus side for birds in the shape 
of cats. 

On only one or two occasions has Bobby been known to 
spend the night indoors, and the first of these was so singular 
that it must be told. A little grand-daughter, aged six, had 
driven over with her father in the afternoon. Asa heavy storm 
came on, it was arranged she should remain for the night, and a 
bed was prepared for her in a dressing-room adjoining that of 
her grandmother. Now Christine had never before slept in a 
room alone, and at first was alarmed at the prospect, but on 
being promised a light burning, went to bed happy. What was 
our astonishment, upon going up-stairs later, to find Bcbby 
roosting peacefully on the lintel of her door, keeping guard. In 
the early morning, before daybreak, her grandmother peeped in to 
see if Christine were all right, and there was the little red sentinel 
stillon duty. With the daylight he disappeared. On two separate 
occasions when the master and mistress of the house were 
unwell, Bobby flitted up to their bedrooms to make enquiries, 
greatly to their gratification at such politeness. Indeed, he is 
of such social and sympathetic disposition, that sbould one 
chance to be alone, either indoors or out, there is pretty sure to 
be a whirr and flutter; then the familiar little figure is at our 
side, with a chirp to attract attention. Only a few mornings 
ago, while trying to write his biography (as much as one knows 
of it), he suddenly appeared on the table by the inkpot, and 
watched the pen, with a curious expression in his bright eyes; it 
may have been contempt or merely amusement. He might 
mean to say, ‘*What on earth are you writing about me? It’s 
utter rubbish, anyhow.” 

Disciples of Pythagoras may see in this slight sketch a 
proof of their doctrine of the transmigration of souls; they 
would tell us that in Bobby’s dainty little form is enshrined 
the soul of an ancestor keenly interested in the fortunes of each 
inmate of the house. If this be so, we fear he must be often 
vexed and annoyed at the folly and general unsatisfactoriness of 
his posterity. 

But, no! Do not let us darken the sunshine of Bobby’s 
presence by investing it with the shadow of a speculative 
philosophy. We prefer to love and welcome him for his own 
sake. His dainty, graceful movements, his sweet songs, are a 
continual source of pleasure. That he may long gladden us 
with his company is the hearty desire of his little circle of 
friends. Aue Fs 
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OWS of baskets arranged in a rectangle; in front of 
them more baskets in disorder, with the task-masters 
flitting to and fro; behind the baskets some fifty or 

sixty women of all ages hard at work extracting the fresh, ripe 
walnuts from their green and fragrant rind—that is the sight 
which may be looked upon from the editor’s window in CounTRY 
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Lire office on any day in this gloriously-sunny September. 
Strange and stained as these ladies are, they are a mark of the 
season. Some are bare-headed, some wear crumpled hats and 
bonnets, one wears an almost Parisian toque with a flash of 
purple in it all awry on the back of her head; some are slim, 
some are full of figure; some clatter and some are silent, but 
one and all they are bare- 
armed, and their hands are 
dyed a murky brown, and one 
and all they work with a 
dogged persistence which is 
truly admirable. All the 
month through they have been 
at their task, and they are 
likely to continue at it for 
some time, for, great as the 
crop of walnuts is in Southern 
England in this year of grace, 
it is hardly ripe for the shellers 
yet. In Berkshire, at any rate, 
in spite of such prolonged sun- 
shine and absence of rain as 
never was, the stately, fragrant 
trees with their clusters of 
green nuts are still full of 
greenery, and the nuts 
are far from maturity. The 
material on which our ladies, 
old and new, are engaged from 
morn till dewy eve has pro- 
bably been imported from the 
Continent. But soon the wal- 
nut-gatherers will be at work 
in the Home Counties, mounted 
high on giddy and precarious 
ladders, and illustrating part, 
at least, of the ancient 
saying : 

‘* A woman, a spaniel, a walnut tree, 


The more you beat ’em, the better 
“ COUNTRY LIFE,” they be.” 
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Then the ladies will fall to work on the English crop; for the 
walnuts will be passing through an intermediate stage of their 
existence. First they were little green knobs. Then they 
swelled and grew, and the delicate brown and wrinkled shell 
became firm inside the green, and the kernel developed in its 
intricate and close-fitting skin. Next came, on the Continent as 
it will come soon, the thrashing of the trees; and now the 
shelling. It is not a cleanly occupation, but a pleasant smell 
recalling the country rises from the tiers of baskets, and if the 
work were not done, there would be a great gulf between the 
walnuts and the port wine on the chill autumnal evenings. 


Bird Life on a River. 


F-TRUE river of which I would tell is not broad and slow, passing its tranquil 

| life flowing in sinuous curves through broad pasture-lands or dark 

mysterious forests whose depths the sun’s rays never reach ; this is the 

water that harbours the carp, tench, and heavy trout, grown sluggish from too 
plentiful a supply of worms and other ground food. 

No; the river whose murmurs ever live in my memory comes sparkling and 
rushing down from the mountains, here dashing and foaming in the sunlight over 
its rocky bed, and there between tree-covered cliffs gliding silent and rapid, the 
haunt of many a trout that swims, with the regularity of a sentinel, up and down 
its beat, ever on the watch for a fly struggling on the surface of the water as it 
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tries in vain to rise with water-clogged wings. These fish partake of the spirit of 
their native stream, not giving in tamely when deceived and hooked by the 
fisherman, but battling with all their might to regain freedom till they fall 
exhausted into their captor’s net. 

We first see our river in the winter, as, broad and muddy, it rolls on towards 
the sea, carrying with it the burdens of many brooks and burns till in sullen 
anger it looses its turbulent spirits to vent their spleen in destruction and wild, free 
wanderings over the surrounding country, tillimpotent they return to follow on their 
journey to the sea, past many a dreary meadow and group of bare and frowning 
trees. Not many birds are seen at this season, though some remain faithful to their 
water-mother at all times of the year ; such are the coot, and the moorhen flirting 
her short white tail as she sits under the bank, clucking contentedly all the while. 
The dipper and kingfisher still ply their trade up and down the stream, the latter 
flashing past like a brilliant vision transported from some tropic clime. 

It seems, even as we watch this somewhat sombre scene, that the buds of the 
trees and bushes swell and burst, showing the delicate green shoots that grow 
so vigorously, once they are exposed to the air, that soon they hide the branch 
and stem of many a scarred and knotted veteran of the forest. Every now and 
again, over the shimmering reflections of innumerable shades of green, flits the 
graceful form of a wagtail that settles on a rock by the water’s edge, though not 
for long, as this is one of the most tireless of little beings, never seeming idle 
for a minute of the day. 

The dippers, looking cheery and bright in their brown coats and white 
vests, are the first to start their house-keeping, perhaps because the preliminaries 
are not arduous, as they return year after year to the same home, to which only 
repairs are required. Made of moss and plentifully lined with feathers, it has 
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the appearance of a very large wren’s nest, and may be built in a variety of places 
such as the stump of a tree, a mud bank, in a bridge, or in a large drain, the 
one sine gua non being the vicinity of water. From four to six white eggs are 
laid, and directly the members of the first family are out in the world on their 
own devices a second is immediately started, generally keeping the old birds 
occupied in domestic matters till well into June. 

The season is never very far advanced before the moorhen lays the founda. 
tion of her home, which is well concealed amongst flags and rank herbage at the 
margin of the water; at other times it may be placed in an overhanging bush, 
This nest is a substantial structure, the materials being collected from the plants 
around ; it is circular, with a shallow hollow to receive the eggs. These are from 
seven to ten in number, the ground colour brownish-white with red-brown 
markings, never very large or numerous. 

The author has heard these eggs highly commended for their edible qualities, 
but has never dared to put this to the proof [the Editor has tried the experiment, 
and is ready to repeat it]; the birds themselves are excellent, particularly in 
September and later in the year. The parent bird sits very lightly, slipping of 
the nest at the slightest alarm, though after going a short distance she will remain, 
calling piteously till the danger is past. 

According to the old legend, the weather is always fine while the ‘thalcyon” 
is nesting, hence the term ‘‘ halcyon days,” perhaps as a tribute of homage to 
this the brightest of our birds and guardian spirit of our river, so seldom seen 
unless flashing over the water, following the winding course of the silver stream, 

At first sight it seems curious that the most brilliant plumaged of our birds, 
as the kingfisher, woodpecker, and pied flycatcher, should build in holes. This 
custom is shared by many possessing more sober attire, like the wryneck and 
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marshtit, making it puzzling to find a reason why these birds, so different to one 
another in appearance and general habits, should employ the same method of 
protection and concealment during the nesting season. 

The young of the pied and grey wagtails are neariy always hatched in sight 
of water, their home being cunningly concealed in the rocky bank of the stream 
or in the arch of a rustic bridge that spans its width. It is close to the hunting 
grounds of the old birds that flit graceful y back and fore, harrying the gnats and 
flies that dance in myriads over the water, without a care to mar their brief 
existence, though seeming to have their being only for the benefit of the birds of 
the air and the trout in the stream below, many of them born with the growing 
twilight and passing away as the soft mantle of night falls over the sleeping earth. 

Of all the river-loving birds, the sand-martins are the most numerous during 
the summer months. This little visitor is but a fair weather friend, coming only 
to stay while the warmth and sunshine last, and, still more important, the supply 
of winged insects, that might become a pest in the land were it not for the good 
work done by our little feathered friends. The martins, like the other swallows, 
are sociable birds, living in colonies and building close together in holes in the 
river bank or in a gravel pit close by. 

As autumn draws near we watch with’ regret the graceful flight of these 
summer friends so soon to leave us for sunnier climes. We think of the happy 
days gone by, perhaps never to return for those of us who are now in the autumn 
of life and have only the thoughts of bygone years, all rosy-hued through the 
softening mists of time, not daring to peer through the veil of the future” that 
draws so.near and but faintly hides the coming end of the year, bringing with it 
the inevitable and the soft white pall of snow, under which ail alike fall to rest 
in the time appointed D. M. A. BATE. 























